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KANSAS WINS 





Great Interest among Women 
Caucuses Had Been Held 





The Kansas Legislature has voted in 
f the constitutional amendment 
full sutfrage to women, by a 
f 27 to 12 in the Senate and 
94 to 28 in the House. 
eat Interest Among Women 

M than one thousand persons, 
most]; ymen, were on the floor and 
in t alleries of the House, and many 
were turned away for lack of room. 

On the floor the women were crowd- 
ed along the sides in the aisles, while 
the rear or lobby presented the same 

In the large vacant space 
side of the Speaker’s desk 
room for no more. Women 


ywded the Speaker up on his 
high perch. Here and there a mem- 
ber’s wife sat beside him at his desk. 
At the door of the House stood Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barr, editor of Current 


pics, a suffrage paper. Mrs. Barr 
ted copies as the members came 


In, As the gavel fell, most of the 
won the House removed their 
hats 

The debate had just started when 
Governor Stubbs, Mrs, Stubbs, Chief 
Just V. A. Johnston, and Mrs. John- 
ston entered the hall and took seats at 
the Speaker’s desk. Mrs. Stubbs has 
been of the leading lobbyists for 
suffraze, and she was applauded by the 
women who crowded the floor. Dur- 
7 the debate Representative Boyd of 
republic 


a read a letter from Mrs. 
‘tubbs asking for the support of the 
resolution 


Caucuses Had Been Held 
Republican and Democratic 
of the. House had caucused 
¢ the day on the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution. The Demo- 
“ratic caucus decided to stand first for 
On the resolutions proposing 
amendments for the initiative and 
refers ndum, the recall, and woman 
‘rage. The Republican caucus did 
result in any solid organization be- 
- ‘ny of the proposed amendments. 

The Leavenworth Times says: 
mt i & band wagon proposition 
re nn eat: from the outset. The 
‘4ocrats, with twelve exceptions, 


Members 


_ 
durir 


Votes 


hi 
Al 


Voted solidi 

" Solidly for the resolution. 

‘@ debate throughout w jooa- 
Datured, : aa 


and the crowd enjoyed many 


“Tue hall was crowded with women, 
and members who spoke in favor of 
the resolution were loudly applauded 
by the galleries, while members who 
spoke against it got scant applause, ex- 
cept from members on the floor of the 
House who agreed with the speaker,” 





MAJORITY VOTE IN MON- 
TANA 





38 Yeas to 32 Nays, But Not a Two- 
Thirds Vote—Great Applause for 
Womanly Speaker 





In the Montana House of Repre- 
sentatives an amendment to the con- 
stitution granting full suffrage to 
women secured a majority vote, 38 to 
32, but not the two-thirds majority 
needed to carry it. The Helena 
Record says: 

“The bill providing for the submis- 
sion to the electors of Montana of an 
amendment to the constitution ex- 
tending the suffrage to women was 
favorably recommended by the House 
in committee of the whole yesterday, 
and the report of the committee was 
adopted by a vote of 38 to 32. How- 
ever, before the bill can be enacted it 
is necessary that it pass each house 
by a two-thirds vote. 

“Miss Jeanette Rankin, of Missoula. 
secretary of the Political Equality 
Club of that city, graduate of the New 
York School of Philanthropy, settle- 
ment worker in New York, and par- 
ticipant in the successful campaign 
waged by the suffragists in Washing- 
ton, addressed the House on behalf of 
the measure. A number of senators 
were present. Members as well as the 
big audience in the gallery pro- 
nounced the address the most sen- 
sible, the most. womanly and the most 
convincing exposition of the question 
ever made in Montana legislative 
halls, 

“Colonel C. B. Nolan, Nelson Story, 

Jr., W. W. Berry and J. L. Asbridge 
spoke in favor of the measure; Joseph 
Binard, J. E. McNally, E. F. O’Flynn 
and B. K. Wheeler opposed it, the last 
named two endeavoring to be face- 
tious but succeeding in simply being 
discourteous.”’ 
President Donahue of the State 
Federation of Labor introduced the 
measure, and the labor men gave the 
women strong support. About 400 
women were present to listen to the 
proceedings. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 





Drift of Public Opinion in the West 
Toward Equal Suffrage: “There’s 
a Reason” 





That there has been a great change 
in sentiment on the question of giving 
women the franchise on the same ba- 
3is as men is illustrated not only by 
the action of the California Legisla- 
‘ure, but by the vote in the State of 
Washington at the last general elec- 
tion, which gave the ballot to women 
There is a reason for this change and 
it is not hard to find, especially in 
this western country. 

Unprejudiced men have come to 
recognize the personal and direct in- 
terest of women in the laws and those 
whose duty it is to enforce them, and 
thousands who a few years ago were 
opposed to giving women the ballot 
now believe they should have it, not 
as a favor, but as_right. 

Giving the ballot to women will not 
bring about a millennium. But when 
they are granted the franchise they 
will have, as they should have, a voice 
in the making of laws which concern 
them as vitally as they do their 
brothers and fathers, and in the se 
lection of public servants whose acts 
as Officials affect them every whit as 
much as do the men.—Helena (Mont.) 
Record. 





The Men’s League for Women’s 
Suurage in England has moved into 
new offices at 159 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London. 











MME. LYDIA LIPKOWSKA 








NURSERY TERRORS 





By Lydia Lipkowska 





The imaginary terrors of equal 
rights for women that at present beset 
tue men voters throughout’ the 
civilized world remind me very 
much of the terrors of a nursery after 
dark. The strange figures looming up 
in the corners, the hoarse whispers 
emanating from all sides, all creatures 
of an excited imagination, thriving on 
the tales of the old nurse, differ but 
little from the wild pictures of home- 
less families, motherless children and 
tyrannical wives conjured up by the 
opponents of woman suffrage. But, 
while one readily understands a child’s 
fear, how can one reconcile a man’s 
much-heralded thinking abilities with 
his childish faith in the spooks ot 
woman suffrage? 


Fear of Scarecrow 

I am not going to combat the prev- 
alent argument that the ballot right 
for women constitutes a menace to the 
home, because I have great faith in 
mankind in general, and cannot im- 
agine that, after thinking the matter 
over, anybody will seriously maintain 
the soundness of such an argument; 
but there is one very interesting 
phase in the discussion as to the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of woman 
suffrage, and this is man’s apprehen- 
sion that, with the advent of the 
woman voter, the woman scarecrow 
will become the rule rather than the 
exception. Somehow or other, men 
cling to the idea that the higher the 
intellectual plane woman reaches, the 
less attention she pays to her personal 
appearance, even going to the extent 
of wilfully ignoring all the laws of 
beauty in appearance. 

Men who for centuries and cen- 
turies have rested in the belief that 
woman is nothing but a toy and a doll, 
as well as those who have always 
looked upon woman a8 & willing slave; 
men who have spent fortunes on their 
wives’ wardrobes, and those who have 
begrudged their so-called better halves 
calico shirt-waists, are almost unani- 
mous in their indignation when they 
hold forth on the danger to attractive 
dressing hidden in woman’s intellec- 


tual growth. 


Commercial Instinct 
There is truth in the assertion that 


the less she is likely to remain the 
blind follower of fashion; but I am in- 
clined to assert that it is less the 
artistic sense than the commercial in- 
stinct that forces the average man to 
vociferate against equal rights. 
Fashion does not always mean beauty, 
any more than stage always spells art. 
Fashion is an industry fostered and 
ruled by m2n, and woman’s rebellion 
against its dictates always results in a 
financial loss to the promoters. 

Is a fashionably gowned woman al- 
ways a well dressed woman? Is the 
woman who does not dress as the 
mode plates tell her to, badly gowned? 
To me fashion is a dead letter unless 
its creations conform with the 
individuality of the person who as- 
sumes the burden of being dressed 
A la mode. 

A Well Gowned Woman 


Individuality should be the key-note 
in dress, and simplicity is the corner- 
stone of good taste. But, whatever the 
case may be, I fail to see what wo- 
man’s dress has to do with woman’s 
rights. I love pretty things; I love my 
dresses and my hats, and I find joy in 
choosing materials and visiting dress- 
makers; but I do it primarily because 
it is a source of pleasure to me, and 
I would no more consider men’s de- 
sires in the matter than I would think 
of issuing an ukase as to how men 
should dress. Still, I am an ardent suf- 
fragist, and I hold that, as long as we 
women are willing to grant the right 
to vote even to a man who does not 
know how to carry himself in an 
evening dress, men should not ad- 
vance as a reason against woman suf- 
frage their fear of spoiling the feast 
for their eyes usually provided by a 
crowd of prettily-dressed women. 


Slavery vs. Civilization 

In this respect, Europe is far more 
advanced than America. The oppo- 
nents of equal rights there have long 
since discarded trivial contentions, anda 
have begun to see that, as women 
grow in power as an industrial factor, 
man can hold his supremacy only by 
sheer force. They no longer argue, 
for they see that logic is not on their 
side, and so they rely on the old adage 
that “possession is nine-tenths of the 
law.” 

Women hope also, and, unless man- 
kind ceases to develop as it has hith- 
erto, woman suffrage will become an 
established fact, for slavery has no 
place in eivilization. 





the more intellectual woman becomes, 





IOWA LEGISLATURE 





Eloquent Speech Brought Rising Vote 
of Thanks from Men 





By unanimous invitation of both 
Houses, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst ad- 
dressed the lowa Legislature on Feb. 
1. The galleries were crowded. Miss 
Pankhurst was escorted to the Speak- 
er’s stand by two members of the Leg- 
islature, and was introduced by Speak- 
er Stillman. The Des Moines Register 
and Leader says that her aspect was 
anything but militant. She looked 
fragile and childlike: 

“The audience soon found itself feel- 
ing sorry for this slender slip of an 
English girl who had come alone all 
the way across the Atlantic to tell 
Americans the truth about the suf- 
frage movement in England, and to 
learn something of the status of the 
American women at home. From sor- 
row to sympathy is but a step, and 
even before she had risen to speak, 
she had won an attentive and kindly 
hearing for her message. ... 

“Her words came out of the fullness 
of her heart, and they were strongly 
appealing and often filled with elo- 
quence. She spoke nearly forty min- 
utes. When she told simply the stand 
of herself and her sister English- 
women for plain human rights, there 
was very evident sympathy for her 
everywhere.” 

At the close there was long-con- 
tinued applause, and the Legislature 
gave her & rising vote of thanks. 





WOMEN AS TOWN COUN- 
CILLORS IN SWEDEN 





Scandinavian Teachers Honored— 
Most of New City Mothers Are 
Officers of Suffrage Clubs 





The women of Sweden entered into 
taeir newly gained rights in March 
last, by the election as town councillor 
of Dr. Valfrid Palmgren, the candidate 
of the Conservatives, and Miss Gertrud 
Mansson, Social Democrat. 

The municipal elections in the pro- 
vinces are just over, and they have 
given the brilliant result that Sweden 
has now thirty-five women town coun- 
cillors, 

It is a matter of great interest, both 
for the countries where women may be 
elected members of municipal councils, 
and for those that have not yet granted 
this right, to see to which parties the 
newly elected women belong and what 
are their professions. 

But it is worth mentioning, first of all, 
that nearly all the women town coun- 
cillors are members of the boards of 
the Suffrage Associations of their towns 
—several of them are the presidents— 
anu their energetic work has gained 
them the confidence and consideration 
of their fellow-citizens. 

Most of the new town councillors are 
teachers, and they are highly appreci- 
ated, not only for their pedagogical 
wors, but for having devoted them- 
selves to their task as overseers of the 
poor and as members of boards of 
education, 

Owing to the political situation, it is 
quite natural that most of the women 
elected belong to the Liberal Party— 
i. e., eighteen of them. Three were 
elected by the Social Democrats. In 
three cases the women put up their 
own candidate. In one town the same 
woman was nominated by both Lib- 
erals and Conservatives; and, lastly, 
the Conservatives elected nine women. 

The town of Gefle has now three 
women town councillors, one represen- 
tative of each party. At Falun the 
Conservatives and Liberals have each 
their representative, and so it is at 
Umeo. Thus it seems as if the north- 
ern provinces of Sweden were the most 
in favor of equal rights for women. 

The women newly elected are in the 
prime of their powers, and their great 
experience of life will make them 
highly appreciated in their new posi- 
tion. 

Nini Kohnberger. 





Stockholm. 
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HER SPHERE 


By Harry Kemp - 
You call her “Wife” and “Mother” in 
the home, 
But with the idiot and the imbecile 
Esteem Her in your Public Life. How 





lon 

Must this thing be? The flowers of 
rhetoric 

You fling, in profuse garlands, at Her 
feet,— ; 

But when She toils for wages in the 
world 

You scarce allow Her wherewithal to 
live, 

Till that which She abhorreth from 
Her soul 

(Which puts to death all power of 
motherhood 

And all the sweet romance of human 
love) 

Ye press her into! And how long, O 
man, 


Must this thing be? 
By all the chivalry 
Your mouth affects, by the high- 
sounding words 
Of all your songs of courtship, troth, 
and love, 
Deal honorably with 
praise, 
Be chivalrous in action as with tongue 
Strike out this shame, give Woman- 
hood her due! 
Lawrence, Kan. 


the One you 





THE TORCH-BEARER 





By Mrs. Laura B. Richards. 
A voice came ringing down the way: 


“Room! Room for the torch-bearer! 
Room for the keeper of the gates of to- 
morrow! Room!” 

“Ah! yes,” I said. “It is he, the 
great sage, who has lighted the world- 
shadows this many a year. Who should 
bear the torch but he?” 

I looked, and the sage passed, his 
arms folded on his breast, his calm 
eyes bent forward, seeing many things; 
but no torch was in his hand. 

And still the cry came ringing down 
the world’s way: “Room for the Torch- 
bearer! Make way! Make way for 
the keeper of the gates of tomorrow!” 

“Ah!” I said. “It will be the mighty 
leader, then; he who so long has mar- 
shalled our hosts and led us whitherso- 
ever he would with a wave of his hand. 
Hail to him, hail to the Master of 
Armies!” 

But as I looked the master passed,and 
his truncheon hung low by his side, 
anu his eyes looked downward, rememe 
bering; and no torch was in his hand. 

“Room! Room! Make way; give 
place! The Torch-bearer comes, Make 
way for the keeper of the gates of 
God!” 

And once more I looked. 

An! bare and dusty were her feet, the 
little woman; and she went bowed, and 
stumbled on the rough stones, for the 
great torch hung in her hand, and 
heavy the babe on her arm; but he sat 
there as on a throne, and laughed ana 
leaped as he sat, and clutched the liv- 
ing torch and shook it, flinging the 
blaze abroad, and the world-way light- 
ened before him.—From “The Silver 
Crown,” published by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 


—_—-- 


CATHOLIC WOMEN URGED 
TO VOTE 





very pastor of a Catholic church 
in Spokane took occasion on Sunday 
morning from the pulpit to urge the 
women as well as the men of his con- 
gregation to register and vote in the 
municipal election. Father Verhagen 
said: “The women should study the 
men and issues, and use their ballots 
to secure cleaner politics and better 
officials.” The Catholic Sentinel of 
Portland, Ore., in reporting this action, 
says: “The Catholic pastors of the city 
have made no recommendations to 
women on political subjects before 
this. A conference was held last week 
before the action was decided upon.” 


—~ - 


THE AIRSHIP AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 





A birdman and a suffragist shared 
the honors on board the battleship 
Pennsylvania in San Francisco harbor 
on the day recently when the aviator 
Ely landed his biplane on the cruiser. 

Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, president 
of the Berkeley Suffrage Club and wife 
of the noted California painter, Wil- 
iiam H. Keith, was invited to sit at the 
festive board in the battleship’s dining 
room at the reception tendered the 
aviator. At the table were admirais 
and officers of the American navy, as 
well as prominent people of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. Mrs. Keith was 
called upon for a speech. 

“When I was a little girl going to 
school,” said Mrs. Keith, “my professor 
told us that there were two things 


Those two things, he said, were flying 
in the air and woman suffrage.” 

There was a gentle ripple of excite- 
ment among the gold-braided men and 
the other members of the distinguished 
assemblage. Mrs. Keith continued: 

“I am glad, however, that I have 
lived to see both the professor’s pre- 
dictions refuted. We have seen men 
flying in the air, controlling their frail 
craft at will, and the women of many 
of the States of this broad and free 
land have at last been permitted to 
exercise the right of suffrage.” 

Mrs. Keith was heard with attention 
and was warmly applauded. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Alice Martin is preparing a suf- 
frage play to be given in St. Louis in 
February for the benefit of the Equal 
Suffrage League. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, presi- 
dent of the Oregon B. 8. A., is writing 
her reminiscences for the Western 
Woman Voter. 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson and Mrs. 
Otis Skinner coached the Pennsyl- 
vania suffragists for the three 
suffrage plays given in Philadelphia 
on Feb. 16. 


Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds is editing 
The Woman Voter, the organ of the 
New York Woman Suffrage Party. 
This month it enters upon its second 
year, and comes out in enlarged and 
improved shape. 


Miss Pearl Carpenter of Covington, 
Ky., is in great demand as a story-tel- 
ler. She is secretary of the Cincinnati 
Story-Tellers’ League, a member of the 
National Story-Tellers’ League, the In- 
ternational Lyceum Association and 
the Woman’s Press Club of Cincinnati. 


Jane Addams has prepared a new 
lecture on woman suffrage entitled 
“Woman and the State.” In it she 
presents the funny side of the ques- 
tion. She has given it repeatedly in 
Chicago, and lately gave it in New 
York for the Women’s Political 
Union. 


Mrs. Robert Morriss of La Conner, 
Wash., was nominated for mayor on a 
Citizens’ ticket. She refused the 
nomination. “I believe in equal suf- 
frage,” she is reported as saying, “and 
I am very glad of the opportunity to 
exercise my right, but I am not a poli- 
tician.” 

Mrs. Bessie Sain, 90 years old, of 
Topeka, Kansas, registered at the 
State capitol as a lobbyist for woman 
suffrage. She was too feeble to visit 
the State House in person, but did 
her work by telephone and by cor- 
respondence with the legislators. She 
and the other Kansas women did it to 
good purpose, 


Mrs. C. B. Hamilton of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., who worked for two weeks 
with the State Legislature in behalf 
of the woman suffrage amendment, de- 
clares that two years hence she will 
canvass the district of every member 
who promised his vote for the meas- 
ure and then voted against it. 

Hon. Mrs. Wilkinson, who came 
from England to attend the wedding 
of her brother, Lord Decies, to Miss 
Gould, is an ardent believer in woman 
suffrage. She was the guest at a lunch- 
eon given by suffragists in New York, 
at which she declared herself “a non- 
militant suffragist.” 

Dr. Yamei Kin, head of the Imperial 
Hospital in Tien Tsin, is lecturing dur- 
ing her stay in America on “Chinese 
Women,” “Real Reform in China,” and 
“China Up-to-date.” Her engagements 
are made through the Civic Forum 
Lecture Bureau, 23 W. 44th street, New 
York. Dr. Kin speaks beautiful Eng- 
lish. 


Miss Mary Johnston spoke in favor of 
woman suffrage before the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference in the First Baptist 
Church of Richmond, Va., a few days 
ago. Her address was heard with 
much interest and seemed to produce 
a deep impression. Miss Johnston 
compared the endeavor to find a solid 
argument against woman’s ballot to an 
effort to build a house and garage out 
of a pasteboard box. Mrs. B. D. Valen- 
tine added a few words about the great 
missionary work done by women, 
which showed their consecrated ability. 


Mrs. Catherine Lascaridon, a note- 
worthy woman in Greece, has fought 
for years, by lecturing and by her 
books, for the Froebel system in pub- 
lic schools, and for the foundation of 
kindergartens. She sacrificed a for- 
tune for her ideals, starting kinder- 








that would never be accomplished. ! gartens in the Piraeus and a seminary 


for kindergarteners in Athens. In @& 
palatial building in one of the best 
parts of Athens, young girls from all 
over the Orient, as far as Greek is 
spoken, obtain an excellent finishing 
education for the teacher's profession. 
The first sanatorium for tuberculosis 
patients was founded by Mrs. Henry 
Schliemann, the young daughter of 
Mrs. Lascaridon, who, after many 
years’ study in Europe, translated into 
Greek the alphabets of books written 
for the blind, and started the first 
blind asylum in Greece. She has also 
given her own country house and 
grounds for blind children whom she 
found begging in the streets, and has 
thus established a model institution 
for the blind. 


— 
—_-—-— 


WOMEN MAKE SENSIBLE 
VOTERS 





For three of the most important elec- 
tions Seattle has ever faced—the 
mayoralty recall election of Feb. 7, and 
the councilmanic primary election of 
Feb. 21, to be followed by the council- 
manic “finals” on March 7—the disposi- 
tion of the women’s vote has been the 
great question, 

Women Hold Balance of Power 

The tremendous effort on the part of 
paid workers for various candidates, 
the gallons of printer’s ink consumed 
by newspapers and the amount of time 
and trouble expended by politicians in 
getting the women to register and pro- 
mise to visit the polls, all has amply 
demonstrated that, in the largest city 
of the Pacific Northwest, women today 
have, and always will have, if they 
avoid organization entanglements, the 
balance of political power. 

The Appeal to Reason 

It is significant that in the two Feb- 
ruary campaigns in Seattle the effort to 
get the women to the polls has been 
made by all parties concerned on the 
grounds of reason and commonsense, 
and not sentimental reasons. The ar- 
guments of the anti-suffragists, prior to 
the constitutional amendment, that 
women would, at the polls, be swayed 
more by sentiment than by reason, and 
would vote for the personality of men 
rather than for what would be for the 
greatest good to the community, evi- 
dently failed to appeal to those calcu- 
lating judges of human nature, profes- 
sional politicians; for throughout the 
registration period of the recall cam- 
paign, and in the preliminary bouts 
in the councilmanic campaign, the 
women were appealed to by all sides 
through their judgment and reasoning 
power rather than anything else. In 
other words, all the women were asked 
to take sides through the same argu- 
ments that were used with the more in- 
telligent class of men voters. And be 
it said that the women have responded 
in just the same manner. 

Winning General Praise 

The interest the women have so 
far shown in the outcome of the elec- 
tions, and the intelligent manner in 
which they have taken hold of the is- 
sues involved, have won them the com- 
mendation of even the most rabid op- 
ponents of suffrage. 

Best Women Most Numerous 

A careful investigation of the vari- 
ous precinct registration books shows 
that the very best element of women 
have seriously gone into the business 
of the elector. A very significant fact 
also is that the registration books show 
that comparatively few of the women 
of the underworld are going to the 
polls in comparison with the best ele- 
ment of womanhood. The registration 
of women from the first ward, for ex- 
ample, was very light in comparison 
with the registration of women in 
wards where there are practically none 
of the women of the underworld living. 
—Western Woman Voter. 





END OF GARMENT WORK- 
ERS’ STRIKE 





The great strike of the garment 
workers in Chicago has come to an 
end. About 10,000 of the 40,000 work- 
ers won. Hart, Schaffner Marx, 
in whose shops the trouble started, 
signed a satisfactory agreement. They 
employ an army of workers. Some 
firms of less importance also signed. 
But the majority of the employers 
proved obdurate, and after being out 
for months and suffering untold hard- 
ships, about 30,000 of the strikers fin- 
ally went back without any adequate 
guarantee of improved conditions. 

It was a great and gallant fight, even 
though for the time it wags lost. The 


40,000 workers, almost all of them un- 
organized when they went out, were 
powerfully helped by the Women’s 
Trade Union League under Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, and the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

As in the strike of the shirtwaist 
girls in New York, the strikers were 
assaulted, beaten and abused, and, as 
in New York, the magistrates of the 
police courts showed gross partiality 
in letting off their assailants and pun- 
ishing the girls. 

Public sympathy was powerfully 
aroused in their behalf, and $10,000 
was raised for relief work. This work 
was splendidly organized. The relief 
commissariat bought provisions at 
wholesale, and dealt them out from 
four centres, so that each of the prin- 
cipal nationalities involved in the 
strike might have its own kind of food. 
One of the four supplied “Kosher” food 
tor the Jews, another the native dishes 
of Poland, etc. Only two meals a day 
were furnished. At first, meat was 
given once a week; later, not at all. 
rublic-spirited Chicago women made 
up a large fund to provide milk for 
the strikers’ hundreds of babies, be- 
lieving that innocent non-combatants 
should not suffer more than could be 
helped. When the strikers were fin- 
ally worn out, Mrs. Robins was $9000 
in debt for the relief work. Within 
twenty-four hours the whole deficit 
was made up. 

The history of the strike is full of in- 
stances of real heroism, many of the 
strikers who had saved up a little 
money refusing aid and using up the 
iast cent of their own savings, in order 
that all the food might go to those who 
had nothing. 

The strike has done a great educa- 
tional work. Thousands of comfort- 
able women have had their eyes 
opened to the intolerable conditions 
under which others live, and both-men 
and women have begun to see that 
some other way must be found for set- 
tling industrial disputes than by a 
gigantic and long-drawn-out duel—and 
not a duel on even terms, but one with 
hunger and cold coming in as terrible 
allies of the stronger combatant. 





WASHINGTON’S WOMEN 
VOTERS 





The women lent a strong hand to the 
good government forces in the success- 
ful reform movement in Seattle, which 
has just resulted in the recall of Mayor 
Gill and the election of George W. 
Dilling. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
of Feb. 1 says: 


Two Huge Rallies of Women 

The rally of women voters for 
George W. Dilling, which filled two 
big theatres and overflowed into the 
street, surpassed in interest and en- 
thusiasm any political gathering held 
in Seattle in many years. 

No Such Gathering Ever Seen 

Nowhere else has there been such 
an assemblage of women voters. The 
meetings, which were managed en- 
tirely by women, and at which women 
speakers were in the majority, were 
history-making events in Washington. 

Women Quieter Than Men 

The Dilling rally for men held Mon- 
day noon was unusual in any city; the 
women’s rally yesterday surpassed it 
in attendance and sustained interest. 
There was no hurrahing and cheering, 
in which respect it was different from 
the assemblage of men on Monday. 
However, the rapt attention with 
which the big audiences listened to 
the speakers, the storm of hand-clap- 
ing which gave approval to the ad- 
dresses, indicated that while the 
women were less demonstrative in a 
noisy way, they were the better lis- 
teners. 

Only once did the applause attain 
to an ovation, and that was when 
George W. Dilling stepped upon the 
stage. 

There was a shower of hand-clap- 
ping that began at the front rows and 
gathered in volume until it reached the 
topmost rows in the galleries. The 
waving of white handkerchiefs made 
the interior of the theatre look as if 
it had been swept by a blizzard, but 
the warm.) of the demonstration did 
away with any suggestion of snow. 

Civic Decency the Issue 

In the two big audiences which filled 

the Grand Opera House and the Seat- 
tle Theatre, every woman voter was 
impressed with the realization that 
elsewhere in the State and in the 
country, people were interested in 
knowing what equal suffrage was do- 
ing in Washington. 
, In a campaign in which civic decency 
is the issue, there was no doubt in the 
minds of those who saw the meetings 
yesterday on which side the women 
have aligned themselves. 

The women’s rally was scheduled for 
the Grand Opera House for 2.30. More 
than one hour in advance the lower 
floor of the theatre was filled. 

Big Overflow Meeting 

Flocking up to the doors of the al- 


'changing our 


ing Cherry street, from Second t 
Third avenues, the women who came 
late were on the verge of disappoint. 
ment when Ole Hanson saved them the 
discomfort of standing by securing the 
Seattle Theatre. The crowd poureg 
into the Seattle Theatre, and withip 
five minutes the building was packeg 
to the doors, 

Stage carpenters were interrupted a; 
their work, the stage was hurriedly 
set, the debris of rehearsal cleareg 
away and an impromptu committee 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. H, p 
Fish, took possession of the overflow 
meeting, which was as large as the 
original in the Grand, and was only 
bounded by the capacity of the house. 

With such rapidity were the emer. 
gency details effected that the two 
meetings were opened simultaneously, 
The enthusiasm attained such a height 
that the crowd could not wait for the 
formal opening, and repeated applause 
broke out in every part of the house 

Brooms for Decorations 

The stage at the Grand Opera House 
had been decorated under the direc. 
tion of a woman. Two big clusters of 
brooms tied with ribbons stood at the 
base of the proscenium arch, while 
crossed brooms and bunting ornament- 
ed the boxes on both sides of the 
house. On the chairman’s table was a 
huge bunch of red carnations, and at 
the foot of the table was a placard 
bearing these words: “A Clean Sweep,” 

At the sides of the stage were pla- 
cards bearing the words: “Dilling for 
a Clean City,” and “House-Cleaning 
Time.” 

Not a Question of Expediency 

Miss Rose Simmons presided at the 

Grand Opera House meeting. 
“There never was a time in the his. 
tory of Seattle when such a crisis con- 
fronted it,’ said Miss Simmons. “It 
is not a question of expediency, that 
cheap word of a politician; it is not 
the question of one politician over 
others; it is not a question of vested 
interests more than others, It is the 
general welfare, the public good.”’ 


A Physician’s View 

Dr. Maud E. Parker discussed the 
vice question from the standpoint of a 
physician. She described the effect of 
the widespread vice in Seattle upon 
the homes, and declared that the so- 
called restricted district, as estab- 
lished by Mayor Gill, was a misnomer 
and misleading. 

Destroying the Children 

Mrs. J. A. Reed said: 

“We have been offered an oppur- 
tunity to dispose of the government 
wit’. which we are finding so much 
fault. We have been offered this in 
the person of one who is known to be 
a clean, honest, honorable, safe busi- 
ness man; a Man whom we can trus! 

“Every man and every woman whio 
does not use his or her influence in 
present administration 
is directly and deliberately casting a 
vote for the destruction of the city 
children. (Applause.) 

White Slavers Watching 

“IT am proud to stand here as tli 
representative of the largest organiza- 
tion of women in the world,” said Mrs. 
Jackson Silbaugh. “Our organization 
has hoped and prayed for months fo! 
this hour, when you and I and all the 
rest of us have a chance to go to 
ballot box and vote for clean city 
ernment, 


“Even now the word comes to us 


from Portland that a white sla\: 
down there is eagerly watching the 
result of our election, and as soon as 
it is over, if H. C. Gill is elected, lie 
is going to send up seventy-five more 
of these unfortunate creatures. 

“One night, as we went through t/a! 
restricted district, one of these pour 
girls said, ‘Oh, Hi Gil is my friend,’ 
and the thought came to us that Hi 
Gill was the worst enemy that these 
poor creatures had, because he is he!p- 
ing them down into degradation faster 
and faster. Our friendship must reach 
out to these people and help them to 
clean up the city so that they can he- 
come good, reputable citizens.” 


Can Raise Good Sons 

Mrs. Homer Hill spoke of. the evil 
effect of the spread of vice under the 
Gill administration. 

“It is no use, and it is evidently ou! 
of place, to undertake to piciure to you 
the things that have been hinted at 
here this afternoon,” said Mrs. Hill. 
“Suffice it to say that where there is 
such a cancer upon the body politic, 
its tendrils will reach out into every 
line of business and into every school 
of this city, even into the churches. 

“Boys can be raised decently. 1t 
can be done, mothers, if you will do it. 
Work at it. Study it, and that can be 
accomplished as anything else is 4¢- 
complished when we work hard enoug! 
and when we are enough in earnest.” 

All Parties Unite 

George W. Dilling said in-part: 

“This is a great demonstration 12 
favor of the cause in which we are 4!! 
interested. Only yesterday noon there 
was a meeting of men almost equal to 
this. The thing that impressed me 
most was that on my right sat the 
Hon. John F. Miller, the last Republi- 
can Mayor of Seattle; on my left sat 
Hon. William Hickman Moore, the !ast 
Democratic Mayor of Seattle. Men 0! 
all parties, all creeds, and all opinions 
have come together for the commo! 
good. 


Seven Good Reasons : 

“Mayor Miller stated that a friend 0 
his was asked what reason he had 0! 
not supporting Mr. Gill. He said there 
were just seven—four sons and three 
daughters. That, ladies and gentle- 





ready crowded opera house, and fill- 





men, is the issue of this campais": 
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Sr ene vee the dive. Did I not 
the how at Mayor Gill had flagrantly 
yr i his oath of office and his pro- 


aye tne people of this city that ~ 
misj run a decent, orderly town, 
eter »o pe here this afternoon. 
would 0 Walker and Hermon W. 

Geors® : 
craven yor! oo stenting 
Mrs — P. Fish presided at the 
vine jn the Seattle Theatre. 
neakers were Hermon Ww. 
\irs. Homer M. Hill, Mrs. Mar- 

Munns, George W. Dilling, 
\. Sears, Ole Hanson, and Mrs. 
Rettinger. es ; 
rime for Spring Cleaning 

Mrs ‘Vargaret a Munns said: “The 
women are not going to be bound by 
vanty: they are going to look out for 
ine things of the home. It is time for 
the spring cleaning, and we're going 
to get our hands in on this. 

; Dilling and Gill Compared 

Dilling promises to enforce the 
vhile Mr. Gill announces that he 
regard them, as heretofore. 
ecement or nonenforcement of 
the great issue of this cam- 
Questions of policy have no 
‘ate relevance. It will be time 
ro diseuss the adequacy of our 

laws when Mr. Dilling fails 

,» them. He will not fail if 

minded women of this com- 
munity stand back of him in this 
movement for the redemption of Seat- 
tle. Ler every undecided woman, then, 
ynless hopelessly invertebrate, climb 
down from the fence, join the broom 
brigade and cast her ballot for Mr. 
Dilling and law.” 

Gambling Dens Wide Open 

Ole Hanson met with an ovation. 

“This man elected mayor,’™“he said, 

should not be recalled unless the 
voters believe he was false to his oath. 
No matter what you think of Hiram 
Charles Gill personally, if we are able 
to prove our case, it is your duty to 
defeat him. Just as soon as he took 
the oath of office, and before his arm 
had fallen, he had sent out word by his 
followers that gambling could open 
wide, as the reward for those men who 
had contributed $17,000 to his cam- 
algn nd. p 
' ON satisfied with ruining the 

women, they gorged them- 
s upon the honor of men.” 

There are other city governments of 
whieh the same thing might truthfully 
be said, and many good women outside 
the enfranchised States who would be 
glad to join with the honorable men 
to recall a corrupt mayor. They can- 
not do it yet, but the time is coming. 


WOMEN AS SPELLERS 


Spelling matches are being held all 
through indiana, and the press reports 
say that most of the first and second 
ire being won by girls. In view 
of this faet, it is interesting to learn 
r James Murray, editor of the 
English Dictionary, that dic- 

were first compiled largely 
because women could not spell. “All 
the est of such works bear witness 
to the opinion that hard words bore 
harder upon the softer sex,” asserted 
this distinguished lexicographer, “and 
that was especially the need of 
ith regard to the proper spell- 
use of words that inspired 
For instance, the pre- 
the earlier English dictionary 
state] that it was for the use of 
sentlewomen, or any other un- 
rson,’’ while a later dictionary 
Liounced as for the use of “the 

owing women and the less 
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learned men.” 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


California 





California suffragists are very 

er the vote by both houses of 
‘islature to submit the equal 
suff) amendment. Only six votes 
Were t against the measure in the 
nd twelve votes in the As- 





eena 
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A fins 


elegation of women went up 
‘uento to talk to the Judiciary 
¢ while the bill was still in 
Among these were Mrs 
‘olhurst of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
‘ng, Mrs. Coffin and Miss 
_ \ounger of San Francisco, and 
‘alter Starr, Miss Ethel Moore 
s Cornelia McKinne, represent- 
* College Equal Suffrage League. 
anti-suffragists also sent a 
n headed by Mrs. George Cas- 
l.os Angeles. 
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"'s. Laidlaw in San Francisco 


loco Ber Sentiment around San Fran- 

_ ’@y Has been inspired and united 
mbder of talks made by Mrs. 
oman . New York, who, with Mr. 
Prannt.’. been visiting 


: ee - in San 
dinner 24 its suburbs. At every 
Myc ,', © Teception and luneneon, 


TS. Laidlaw has 


alwars j, talked suffrage, and 
Mana: 2 Peculiarly winning and 
_.. Way. Mr, Laidlaw is also a 


—— and successful advocate. 

SUffrapic Mrs, Laidlaw talked to the 
ful Presser, telling them of the wonder- 
frac, tization of the Woman's Suf- 
arty in New York City. On 





Feb. 1 Mrs. Laidlaw was invited to be 
servative Century Club in San Fran- 
cisco. The Century is an old and large 
club containing quite a number of 
society women, and, though a majority 
of its members are supposed to believe 
in suffrage, a clause of its constitution 
which prevents the discussion of poli- 
tics or civics has always been invoked 
to prevent the discussion or endorse- 
ment of suffrage by the club. On 
Feb. 1 Mrs. John F. Swift, a former 
president of the California State Suf- 
frage Association, was chairman of the 
day, and the entertainment consisted 
of the playlet, “How the Vote Was 
Won.” Mrs. Laidlaw was present, and 
after the play was requested to speak. 
She made a most tactful address, say- 
ing that she had not expected to speak, 
but that, if she did, she could talk only 
on the subject nearest her heart. She 
said: “Many of you say, ‘Oh, suffrage 
is coming, anyway. Why should I work 
for it?’ If you believe it is bound to 
come, why not work for it now, and 
prevent the economic waste of an un- 
successful campaign which must be 
done over again? Dear women, Don’t 
lay one straw in the way of these 
women who are working fcr suffrage, 
and who know that it is the greatest 
gift they can give to you and your 
children.” 

The conservative club women were 
delighted with Mrs. Laidlaw’s taix, 
and afterwards pressed around her and 
wanted to know what they could do. 
Some of the suffrage women went 
about through the assemblage of sev- 
eral hundred women and could not find 
one woman who would admit that she 
did not believe in suffrage, 

Mrs. Laidlaw was also in Berkeley. 
She met President and Mrs. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, and was entertained at 
luncheon by Professor and Mrs. 
Adolph Caspar Miller. 

“How the Vote Was Won” 

The play, “How the Vote Was won,” 
was repeated before the College Equal 
Suffrage League on February 4, and 
several more invitations to give it have 
been received. The play was very well 
acted, and the Century Club is talking 
of repeating it in the evening, so that 
the men may see it. 

Mabel Craft Deering. 

San Francisco. 





District of Columbia 





Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will lecture 
at the Columbia Theatre on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Wednesday, Feb. 22, at 
11 A. M., under the auspices of the 
State Equal Suffrage Association of 
the District of Columbia. Tickets, 25 
and 50 cents. Reserved seats may be 
secured in advance at the Columbia 
Theatre. 





Nebraska 





Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth of Colo- 
rado is giving a series of talks on 
woman suffrage under the auspices of 
the Woman Suffrage Club of Omaha, 
Neb. The other organizations of the 
city are invited by the Suffrage Club 
to meet Dr. Aylesworth and to hear 
what he can tell them from personal 
knowledge of the woman vote of Colo- 
rado. 


North Dakota 





The woman suffrage bill was con- 
sidered in the Senate in committee of 
the whole. Mr. Garden moved and Mr. 
Pierce seconded that the bill be recom- 
mended to pass, and when the commit- 
tee arose the bill was so recommended. 

Wnen it came to the adoption of the 
report of the committee of the whole, 
a roll call was demanded, and the re- 
sult was a tie—22 to 22, which Presi- 
dent Burdick decided in favor of woman 
suffrage by voting to accept the report 
of the committee. The Bismarck Tri- 
bune says: “There was great applause 
from the gallery and the lobby when 
the result was announced.” 


Lost By Narrow Margin 

On Feb. 9, the bill was killed by a 
vote of 23 to 25, after a long debate. A 
local paper says: 

“The fireworks started with the read- 
ing of a communication from the 
ladies of the house, asking that the bill 
be given favorable consideration. 
Steele of Renville felt that the dignity 
of the House was being lowered by 
listening to the communication, which 
was of a semi-humorous nature, and 
asked that the reading be stopped. 
Senator Simpson thought that the Sen- 
ate should not take itself so seriously, 
and upon a vote of the Senate the rul- 
ing of the president, which had been in 
accordance with Steele’s request, was 
overruled, and the communication was 
read to the end. It simply asked in 
rather flowery language that the bill be 
passed, and possibly complimented the 
members a little higher than the facts 
warranted. 

“Simpson objected to the wording of 
the bill, stating that in his opinion it 
was not good, and would not success- 
fully brave the storms of the Supreme 
Court. He asked that the bill be re- 
ferred to a committee of its friends, 
Bessessen, McDowell and Steele, for 
correction. There was objection, and 
at last a rolk call was asked for and the 
Simpson motion was lost 22 to 26. 

Lady Speaker Heard 
“Mrs. O. J. DeLendrecie, probably 


the pioneer suffragette in the State, 
was allowed to address the Senate in 
behalf of the bill, and spoke for ten 
minutes telling -~why she thought the 


to vote. 
she was roundly applauded by the en- 
tire Senate and the lobby. 

“In voting against the bili, Senator 
Stevens of Grand Forks explained that 
there was a shorter way to obtain the 
end set forth in the bill, and he could 
not understand why that had not been 
taken, and voted nay. An attempt to 
attach the clincher lost out.” 





Ohio 





At the close of one of the great even- 
ing meetings of the National Woman 
Suffrage Convention in 1908, the writer, 
who had attended National Conven- 
tions regularly for ten years and had 
never witnessed anything approaching 
the enthusiasm and interest of that 
meeting, said to Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt: “It seems as if something had 
happened.” In her characteristic way, 
the President of the International an- 
swered with emphasis: “Something has 
happened.” 

That “something” has been very evi- 
dent in New York for the past two 
years; it has been stirring in Chicago; 
it won a State for woman suffrage at 
the fall election; and there are indica- 
tions that it will make California join 
her neighbor, Washington, in granting 
votes to her women citizens before 
long. It has been going on in greater 
or less degree everywhere, and now it 
has struck Cleveland, Ohio’s largest 
city, famous the world over for the 
municipal problems it has worked out. 


A Conservative City 

Cleveland, so Clevelanders will tell 
you, has not been progressive on the 
woman question. It has been conser- 
vative, and rather proud of it. If Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth could come back 
anu witness the changed sentiment in 
this city which she tried so hard to en- 
lighten, she would realize that the 
struggle had been well worth while; 
that the “something” had happened in 
Cleveland. 

Woman Suffrage Party 

Since early November woman suf- 
frage has had the right of way among 
women’s gatherings of all kinds. 
Everywhere it is discussed, and not by 
the women only, but by men, too. At 
the close of an Executive Committee 
meeting of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association held at the Hollenden 
Hotel in November, about fifty Cleve- 
land women who had responded to a 
general newspaper invitation to attend 
a conference in the interests of woman 
suffrage formed the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Cleveland. Temporary officers 
were elected, as follows: Chairman, 
Mrs. O. F. Emerson; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. M. P. Buhrer; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Florence Cunnea, At a 
later meeting Mrs. Emerson appointed 
a large and capable organization com- 
mittee, with power to elect its own 
ofticers and proceed independently with 
its work. This committee selected as 
its chairman Mrs. Myron B. Vorce, one 
of the ablest and most popular young 
club women of the city, as vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon, a 
niece of Susan B. Anthony, and as sec- 
retary, Miss B. M. Lyttle. 

Suffrage at Many Meetings 

At the first meeting held after the 
organization of the committee, up- 
wards of two hundred members had 
been secured. In the meantime, 
through Mrs. Buhrer, woman suffrage 
haa been presented to the Council of 
Women in an address by Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, the Municipal School 
League had devoted an afternoon to it, 
the speakers being Mrs. Pauline Stei- 
nem, the State President, Mrs. Upton 
and Mr. Adolph Haas, clerk of the 
Cleveland Board of Elections, said to 
be the best board of its kind in the 
United States. The quarterly meeting 
of the Cleveland Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, representing a membership 
of 2,500, and with a record-breaking 
audience in attendance, resolved itself 
by common consent into a suffrage 
meeting. City Solicitor Newton D. 
Baker delivered a brilliant address on 
“Women in Public Life,” and urged 
practical work for the ballot in no un- 
certain terms; the other speakers, in- 
cluding the President of the State Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Addison F. Broomhall, 
showing the need and the imminence 
of woman’s enfranchisement. 


Sylvia Pankhurst’s Big Audience 
Under the auspices of the College 
Equal Franchise League, Miss Sylvia 
Pankhurst delivered her address on 
“Women in Politics” to the most re- 
presentative audience ever assembled 
in Cleveland to hear a woman suffrage 
lecture. Seasoned suffragists rubbed 
their eyes at the sight; the College 
Leaguers looked pleased, and whispered 
to each other that, though the ex- 
penses were about $150, the meeting 
was going to pay for itself and leave 
something for the treasury besides; 
and the brand-new Woman Suffrage 
Party members beamed and said: “This 
proves that the time for the party has 
rived.” 

a To Go Before Women’s Clubs 
The party, through its Organization 
Committee, is now preparing to pre- 
sent the subject to every woman’s club 





resolutions from as many as possible 
endorsing its action in attempting to 


secure from the coming Constitutional 
Convention recognition of votes for 
women. Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon is 
addressing mothers’ clubs, and other 


tage of. Tomorrow afternoon, by invi- 
tation, Mrs. Vorce, Mrs. Emerson, and 
others will speak before the Free 
Thought Society, the afternoon pro- 
gram being given up to a discussion of 
woman suffrage. Feb. 14 the Equal 
Franchise Society will give its annual 
dinner at Telling’s in commemoration 
of Miss Anthony’s birthday, and mem- 
bers of the other suffrage organiza- 
tions will join in the celebration. A 
little later Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds 
will come to Cleveland to tell about the 
Washington victory, and Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter will address the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs March 21. 
Other meetings are also being planned. 


HoW Money Is Raised 

The expenses of the Woman Suffrage 
Party have so far been met by collec- 
tions and voluntary contributions from 
interested individuals, and there is 
always a little balance in the treasury, 
Help comes from many sources and in 
many forms, The newspapers have 
been friendly; printers have been 
generous. Some of the most prominent 
men of the community, including city 
officials and State legislators and sena- 
tors, have joined the party. Best of 
all, there is a spirit of co-operation 
among the women themselves which 
is the most hopeful possible indication 
of growing strength. 

if a woman candidate is nominated 
for the school board, which is likely, 
that will give additional impetus to 
the larger movement. 


Young Men Joining 

lt is significant that almost without 
exception the splendid young men who 
have been associated with Mayor John- 
son’s administration here need only to 
be asked to join the party to do so. 
They never have to be converted. They 
don’t think it is queer. Some of them 
go so far as to say in all sincerity that 
they really expect we shall receive 
favorable action from the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

Elizabeth J. Hauser, 
Cleveland, Feb. 4. 





“Ohio the Sixth” 





The Ohio W. S. A. has got out a neat 
yellow button bearing the words, 


Upton writes: “Our button seems to 
have stirred up the Massachusetts 
Antis to a white heat. They do not 
seem to know that the Coustitutional 
Convention, which is in the future, 


send the 
literature.” 


legislators 


Farmers’ Institute at Ney, Defiance 
County. In the correspondence the 
distance from the electric car had 
been given by a mistake as six min- 
utes instead of six miles. When Mrs. 
Schauss reached Bryan at 1.30 P. M., 
and learned of the error, she hired a 
carriage, but the roads were so bad 
that it took her two hours to get 
there, and the Institute was over, and 
the disappointed people had dispersed. 
She said to Mr. Ensign: “I came to 
speak, and speak I will, though I do 
it in the street.” He caught her en- 
thusiasm and went out to the street 
corner and called loudly, “Hear Ye, 
Hear Ye, Hear Ye! . Our speaker from 
Toledo has arrived.” The boys in the 
street picked up the cry, and, opening 
the doors of stores, shouted the same 
words. Mrs. Schauss writes: 

“It was truly amusing, and most 

gratifying, and well worth the trip; 
for in less than ten minutes close to 
200 people had gathered, about two- 
thirds of them men, and I talked to 
them about an hour, giving them a 
chance to ask questions or state ob- 
jections. At the close they passed our 
resolution by a standing vote, and it 
was unanimous.” 
Mrs. Alice E. Peters of Columbus, 
who has been blind for some years, 
has just undergone a successful opera- 
tion and recovered her sight. Mrs. 
Peters was a member of the State 
Executive Committee for years, and 
when she has had a needed rest it is 
expected that she will be able to lend 
a hand in the present campaign. 











Our association is to have a hearing 
before the Legislature, Feb. 24, after- 
noon and evening, asking for full suf- 
frage. The hearing will be conducted 
by Hon. George H. Allan of Portland; 
speakers, Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, 
State president; Mrs. Annie Pepper of 
Waterville, wife of ex-President Pep- 
per of Colby University; Rev. Alfreda 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park of 


“Ohio the Sixth.” Mrs. Harriet Taylor 


and the Ohio Legislature, which is in 
the present, are not the same thing. 
There is no suffrage bill before the 
Ohio Legislature, but they continue to 
quantities of 


Mrs. Schauss lately set out for a 


Massachusetts, and Miss Harriet May 
Mills of New York. 
Mrs. Pepper, prominent in club 


women of the State should be allowed| speakers are finding more opportuni-| W°Tk, has been opposed to suffrage un- 
At the close of her speech | ties to speak than they can take advan-|til recently, when she had an interest- 


ing conversion. She is seventy years 
old, and was in a hospital during an 
illness not long ago. She says: 
“While lying on my back unable to do 
anything, I began to think about 
woman suffrage, and when I came out 
ot the hospital I was converted.” Mrs. 
Pepper is a woman of ability and in- 
fluence. 

The Massachusetts anti-suffragists 
have sent a copy of their “Remon- 
strance” to all our legislators. We 
wish they would not “butt in.” 

Helen N. Bates. 


os 


Indiana 





Another legislative hearing on 
woman suffrage was given on Feb. 2, 
with a distinguished array of speakers 
and a crowded attendance. The In- 
dianapolis News says: 

One of the largest gatherings of the 
legislative session thus far at a public 
hearing before a commitee was the 
one last night when the House Elec- 
tions Committee had under considera- 
tion the Keegan bill to grant women 
the right to vote at municipal elec- 
tions, and the Hedrick bill calling for 
an amendment of the State constitu- 
tion to grant universal suffrage to 
women. Several hundred women were 
there and many men. 

The floor of the House was filled 
almost to capacity, chairs being used 
in the aisles. 

Mrs. Antoinette D. Leach, of Sulli- 
van, spoke in behalf of the constitu- 
tional amendment for full suffrage. 
She held that in Indiana municipal 
suffrage could not constitutionally be 
granted by the Legislature. Among 
tne speakers in behalf of the municipal 
suffrage bill were Dr. Amelia Keller, 
of Indianapolis, president of the 
Women’s School League; Mrs. Grace 
Julian Clarke, of Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Miss Ruth O’Hair, of 
Indianapolis, president of the State 
Teachers’ Federation; Mrs. L. J. Cox, 
of Terre Haute, vice-president of the 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, chairman of the 
legislative committee; Dr. J. A. Houser, 
P. J. Kelleher and Meredith Nicholson. 
The Indianapolis News says: 

Meredith Nicholson told the com- 
mittee he was a Democrat and that he 
believed in woman suffrage. He had 
seen it in operation in Colorado, and 
bad found it a success. 

Saved Ben Lindsey 

“Judge Lindsey, of the Denver juve- 
nile court, could not hold that office 
were it not for the women,” he said. 
“Judge Lindsey is one of the greatest 
friends of children in the land, and 
has done more for them, perhaps, than 
any other man. In doing this he has 
earned the ill will of all the evil in- 
fluences of Denver, and they would de- 
feat him for office if it were not for 
tne votes of the women. 

Railroads and Real Estate 

“If a woman is a stockholder in the 
New York Central Railroad, she has a 
vote at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders. She has a right to be heard 
in the management of the affairs of 
the corporation, But suppose she sells 
her stock and comes to Indiana and 
invests her money in Indiana _ real 
estate. She becomes a citizen of this 
State and a stockholder in the com- 
monwealth, which is a big corporation. 
But here she is not allowed to vote at 
the election, which is nothing more 
than a meeting of the stockholders of 
the city or county. She has not as 
great privileges here as she had when 
she was a stockholder in the railroad 
company.” 

No one spoke in opposition. 

Unanimous Report in Favor 
The next day the Committee on 
Elections reported unanimously in 
favor of both measures. 





Washington. 





The Washington E. S. A. will close 
up its affairs as soon as possible, its 
object being now accomplished. New 
officers to pay the bills and wind up 
the accounts were elected at the meet- 
ing in Tacoma. 

Motions were adopted indorsing the 
eight-hour law for women, urging a 
State law making it a penitentiary of- 
fense for any one in charge to allow 
boys or girls under eighteen-in a house 
of ill fame, and requesting the Legisla- 
ture to raise the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen. 

The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bessie I, Savage of Tacoma; 
secretary, Mrs. Anna E. Goodwin of 
Tacoma; treasurer, Miss Adella M. 
Parker of Seattle; trustees, Mrs. B. B. 
Lord of Olympia, Mrs. George H. Smith 
of Anacortes, and Dr. Sarah Kendall of 


in Cleveland, with a view to Poaaible | Brewster Wallace and other Maine | Seattle. 
women; 





(Continued on Page 64.) 
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THE ADVANCE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





Hardly had the suffragists got through rejoicing over the 
victory in the California Legislature, when the news came that 
the Kansas Legislature had taken similar action, by a vote of 27 
to 12 in the Senate and of 94 to 28 in the House. 

During the 60 years of the equal suffrage movement only 
ten of the 48 States of the Union have submitted amendments to 
give full suffrage to women. Of these ten, four did it last year. 
The present year is not yet two months old, and already such 
amendments have been submitted in three States, and are now 
pending. Nobody knows how many more there may be before 
the year’s end. 

The effect of the Washington victory and of the general 
advance in public sentiment is also seen in the enlarged legis- 
lative votes given for woman suffrage even where it has not been 
carried. In Michigan and Montana it secured a majority, though 
not the two-thirds majority needed to pass it. In New Hampshire 
it got the largest vote of recent years. In Indiana, which has 
been considered an exceptionally conservative State, the House 
Committee on Elections has just made a unanimous report in 
favor both of a municipal woman suffrage bill and of a consti- 
tutional amendment giving full suffrage to women. 

All over the country the leaven is stirring. North Dakota 
has no Suffrage Association, and we did not know that any 
active suffrage movement was going on there; but the news has 
just come that a woman suffrage bill was defeated in the Legis- 
lature by a majority of only two votes. The light is brightening 
all around the horizon. A. 8. B. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 





A bill to give women presidential suffrage has been under 
consideration in the Kansas Legislature, and has received a 
large measure of support. Friends in Kansas ask us to show that 
it would be constitutional. 

The Legislature of every State has the right by its own act 
to empower the women of the State to vote for presidential elec- 
tors. The second clause of the first section of the second article 
of the U. 8S. Constitution provides for the choice of the presi- 
dential electors in these words: 


“Each State shall appoint, n such manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress,” etc. 


The U. S. Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Any- 
thing in the State Constitutions which conflicts with the Federal 
Constitution is legally void. On several occasions State Legis- 
tures have passed regulations for the presidential election en- 
abling persons to vote who, by the State Constitution, would 
have been debarred from voting; and the right of the State 
Legislatures to do this has always been upheld by the courts. 
Thus the Maine Legislature, on March 24, 1864, passed an act to 
enable soldiers who were absent in the fleld to vote for presi- 
dential electors; and the next day it submitted an amendment 
to the State Constitution to enable soldiers out of the State to 
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legality of which was unanimously upheld by the State Supreme 
Court (45 N. H., p. 607), although the act was in conflict with 
the State Constitution. The Supreme Court took the ground that 
the question as to how the presidential electors should be chosen 
“is governed wholly by the Constitution of the United States as 
the paramount law, and the Constitution of this State has nv 
concern with the question.” 

The Vermont Supreme Court gave an opinion to the same 
effect (37 Vermont Appendix). The National House of Repre- 
sentatives also upheld the constitutionality of the Michigan Sol- 
diers’ Voting Act. 

In the early history of the United States there were several 
instances in which the State Legislatures appointed the 
presidential electors themselves. In South Carolina, up to and 
including the year 1860, the State Legislature always chose the 
presidential electors. 

About twenty years ago the Michigan Legislature departed 
from the custom which had prevailed for generations of having 
the presidential electors chosen upon a general ticket. It dividea 
the State into electoral districts (and was accused of having 
gerrymandered it), each district to choose one elector. In Henry 
M. Field’s work on Election Law, the Michigan case is weli 
stated. The House decided that the Michigan Constitution could 
not govern the matter, as the United States Constitution gave the 
State Legislature absolute power over it. There are no decisions 
the other way. 

These points were presented by the Hon. Edward C. Pierce, 
a lawyer of Providence, R. I., some years ago, in a leaflet which 
is now out of print. Many suffragists are not even aware that 
the right of suffrage in the great national election can be con- 
ferred upon women by a simple majority vote of any Legislature, 
without the long and clumsy process required by a constitutional 
amendment. The late Henry B. Blackwell realized fully the 
strategic importance of this fact, and was never tired of calling 
attention to it. Where the majority of any Legislature are sin- 
cerely in favor of equal suffrage, it is quite worth while for the 
suffragists to introduce a presidential suffrage bill. We who 
believe that the denial of suffrage to women is an injustice, also 
believe, of course, that it is the duty of every Legislature to give 
them the ballot by the quickest and easiest method that the law 
permits, A. 8. B. 


MAY BE EARLY VOTE IN CALIFORNIA 


as 


Now that both branches of the California Legislature have 
voted by Overwheiming majorities in favor of submitting the 
constitutional amendment granting full sulfrage to women, the 
women are preparing LO Make an active educational campaign. 

Ordinarily, constitutional amendments are not voted upon 
for two years, or until the next general election after the ad- 
journment of the Legislature. This year, however, there is talk 
of calling @ special election to pass upon amendments. If this is 
done, the election wii probably be set for September next. This 
will allow only seven months, instead of two years, in which to 
carry on the campaign. 


THE SHIFTING DANGER LINE 





The Missouri Senate, by a majority of one, has voted down 
a bill to make women eligible as school directors. All the fright- 
tul consequences were predicted, if the bill should pass, that are 
predicted elsewhere if women should get the full ballot. The 
shadowy nature of the bogies besetting the woman question is 
proved by the fact that they are continually shitting their place. 
The danger line is always just beyond the point that any com- 
munity has actually reached. 

Two or three years ago, the Lousiana Legislature voted down 
a bill to make women eligible to serve on boards of education and 
charity. Its opponents predicted the disintegration of society if 
it were allowed to pass. In New York, Massachusetts and most 
other States, the conservatives think it is all right for women to 
serve on boards of education and charity, but they prophesy that, 
if women ever get the municipal vote, then society will surely 
disintegrate, In England Mrs. Humphry Ward and the other 
anti-suffragists think it perfectly right for women to exercise the 
municipal vote which they have had since 1869, and the Anti- 
Suffrage Association makes it one of its avowed Objects to en- 
courage the election of women as mayors, aldermen and town 
councillors; but the English Antis are perfectly sure the founda- 
tions would be disintegrated if the women were allowed to vote 
tor a member of Parliament. Where women have the full ballot, 
in the light of experience men look back over the entire course 
and see that the whole procession of bugbears have been merely 
what Madame Lydia Lipkowska refers to as “Rursery terrors,” 

A. 8. B. 


ee 


A TYPICAL ANTI-SUFFRAGIST 





An old Tory once came away from church very angry, de- 
claring that the minister had prayed for the Whigs. “Why, what 
did he say?” asked a friend. “Say?” echoed the Tory. “He said, 
‘Though hand join with hand, yet shall not the wicked go un- 
punished’!” ) 

Something like this has just happened in Colorado Springs. 
The legislative committee of the Woman's Club wrote letters urg- 
ing the Legislature not to elect to the U. S. Senate a man who 
was a grafter and a tool of the special interests. No names were 
mentioned, but Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Goddard took the description 
as aimed at the candidate whom she favored, and has resigned 
her membership in the club in consequence, 


Under the heading “Women versus Graft,” the Denver News 
says: 


_“The action of the club women in takin 
political corruption and senator.al barter and sale por cage 
strongly commended. Entirely without reference to the indi- 
vidual at whom their resolutions were directed, the resolutions 
themselves show a civic spirit of which the State, at the pres- 
ent crisis, stands in need. The Woman’s Club named no names. 
But there is just one candidate for the Senate who fits the 
description; and merry war has started as the result. It is 
peculiarly fitting that the eminent individuals who made the re- 
cent attacks on woman suffrage are now fighting to get the 
Woman's Club of Colorado Springs to eat its own words, and 
take back its denunciation of senatorial candidates who graft i 


Colorado Springs is now “dry,” and Mrs, Goddard is working 
actively to have it go “wet” at the next election. 

Last May, while visiting friends in Providence, R. L, Mrs. 
Goddard gave an interview to the Providence Journal in which 
she charged Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court with 
having committed every crime in the calendar. The suffragists 








vote for State officers. The latter required a constitutional amend- 
ment; the former did not. New Hampshire (see Public Laws of 
1864) passed a Soldiers’ Voting Act for presidential electors, the 


answered that if he had, he would now be behind prison bars, as 
in his work for the children he had antagonized many people who 
would be only too glad to put him there. 





Mrs. Goddard has a right to her opinion on all these points, 
but it is clear that her option upon @ variety Of subjects dogg 
not agree with that of most women. Eastern anti-suftragists haye 
been trying for many years to find a Colorado woman who would 
say over her own name that equal suffrage had had any bad 
results. Mrs. Goddard is the first woman they have found, and jt 
is therefore of interest to know whether her general views area 


progressive or otherwise. A. S. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


This last week has been a whirl at Headquarters, but we are 
glad to ve so busy thal we scarcely have lime lO report wWhal is 
evlng on. ‘The preparations lor tue bazaar 1D which tue National 
assuciallion 18 slariug, aud the recoru-vreakibg Orders Lor litera. 
Lure, resulting [rom Wwe vew dlale Caupalgus aud Lue advertising 
uf Lhe Lew literature, added LO tie reguiar Work, Dave Combined 
Oo proauce a CoLgeelion in the Olice Wich We weicolle as a sy Up 
wou Of sullrage activity, Dut Wich ais0 Widnes US Lupe LO be Lor. 
given if we Mud IL iuipossivie LO allend Lo ail Lie Pequests “by 
scturo mail.” 

More and more women are being asked to work for and sup. 
pOrt ail dauner of resorwa aud Weialie luuVeluclils, 4Ubd lore aud 
wore WOlWeL wre FrediulZsbg Lual It is time lor Luem LO slop Dellig 
Or a “Wowels auxiulary,” OF ab “AauVisery buoaid 





a “ladles aid,” 
vf wowen,” so loug as Lucy lack tue One Lecessary lovl Witla 
wich wo produce Civic reiorm. 

‘be Louuwing receut correspondence is, perhaps, worth print- 
sng a8 BUOWILs a cCDaraclerisUc alliluue OL LVOLL liek @lid Wied 
vi the present day in regaid lo civic WOrkK. 


international Municipal Cong:css «ua Exposition to Be Held in 
Viiwagyyy ttle Ge Oe Ay SEPT. lo-ou, ivil 
oecretary of tae National American WOlan Sulllage Association 
bear Mauaiu:—We WOuld cUousiuer IL Lorlumadle LOr Lue Wve. 
wient 1f We Cuuid iuLeresl yuu aid possibly secure your CU-Opera 
wou in carryiug LO @ BUcCeSeiUL COUCIUdIOL Loe Auterbauonal 
wiUulcipal Cougress and Mapusiion at Cuicago, Sepl. 15, Avil, 
aud 1D Waning IL Wal It is aiued LO De, & greal Cuurse vi 
susLrUCLIO LO VOL Lke Municipal Oliclal aud the puuviic, 

‘he enci0sed DOOKIeL Culiiues Le purposes Of Lue Movement, 
and we ask suggestious from you, borue oul by your experieuce, 
as to how to get the Dest results trom Lhe treatment OF the sul 
yects which are Of greatest interest lO you. 

lt is Our intention to cover some particular subject each da) 
of the twelve days Of the Cougress, uud we wouid like Lo hay 
your Opinion as LO Whal Cilies, vigduizalious or ludividual a: 
weBl eyuipped LO ConLributle LO Lue prograiun, either in delivering 
4 paper Or audress, OF WaklDg aD exiivil Loat would be likely to 
sucasure up to the Occasion. 

Hoping to hear trom you at your earliest convenience, an 
earnestly soliciting your co-operation, | am 

Yours truly 
(sigueu) John MacVicar, 
Commissioner-General of Congress, 

The booklet enclosed gave as the subjects to be exploited at 
the Exposition: 

Charters and Forms of Government, Municipal Accounting 
Paving and Care of Streets, Road-Makiug, Parks and Play- 
grounds, Sewers and Sewage-Disposal Plants, Taxation, Char- 
cies and Correction, Home Kule, Women’s Vay, Public Utilities, 
City Planning, Civic Organizations, Commercial Organizations, 
schools, Police and Fire, Libraries, Municipal Statistics. 


The answer to the letter was as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter asking for suggestions in regard to the Inter: 
national Municipal Congress and Exposition trom our Associa- 
tion has been received. Your program is an interesting one, 
one which is of interest and importance to public-spirited womeu 
for precisely the same reason that it is of interest and impoit- 
ance to public-spirited men, and we wish to very seriously urs 
that you will omit from your program Woman’s Day, and su 
stitute in place of it the service and co-operation of women in « 
the features of your program, together with the addition 
another subject, called, perhaps, “The City and the Voter,” and 
as a sub-title under that have “The Relation of Women’s Vote to 
the Municipality,” instead of “The Relation of Women’s Cl: 
vo the Municipality.” This puts women on the basis of citizei\ 
chip, instead of on the basis of a women’s auxiliary or advise! 
voard, two features of social service which are rapidly becouls 
extinct, and which process it is one of the aims of our work 10 
dasten. 

There is not a single item on your program which is not 0! 
vital consequence to women, and which does not represent a kind 
of work in which women have already shared, and in many cases 
have given valuable service to the community. 

Two officers of our Association are Chicago women, and W¢ 
would suggest that you get in touch with them as a practical 
means of getting furtner suggestions for the development o! 
your program, 

Below is another letter from an organization made up, 80 fa! 
as their officers, executive board and committees are concerned, 
entirely of men: 

Dear Madam:— 

The Executive Committee of the National Municipal Leagvé 
has directed me to invite you to permit your name to be pro 
posed for membership. 


The enclosed leaflet gives in a condensed form a brief 
account of what the League has done, is doing and is planning 


to do in behalf of higher standards of municipal conduct and 
more efficient methods of municipal business, 

We need the aid and influence of your name; we need the 
assurance of your sympathy, and the increased demand upon 
our resources makes it essential that we increase our annual 
revenues, 

For these reasons I trust I may have your authority for pro 
posing your name for election, The annual membership fee ‘§ 
five dollars, 





Faithfully yours, 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary. 
The answer was as follows: 


I have received your letter inviting me to become a member 
of the National Municipal League. I take it from the pamphlet 
you enclose, as well as from literature I have previously recei\ ed 
from your office, and from your list of officers, that the active 
and valuable work done by your League can only be efficient!Y 
done by voters. : 

I am sorry that I am not a voter, and therefore I propos? 


to use the three things I can give which your letter says you 
need,—my “influence,” small as it is, my “sympathy,” real as !t 
is, my “resources,” slim as they are,—towards securing the on¢ 
tool most necessary for the work of municipal reform—the ballot 
Yours very truly, 
Mary Ware Dennett. 
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charles R. 


of the Massachusetts Anti-Suf- 
,ssociation, has lately published 
po noston daily papers a criti- 
_ come alleged utterances of 
- de and Miss Alice Carpenter 
hirs. Par it meeting in this city held 
“1 ys . ~« Mr. Saunders did not 
oa a ane to the effort to show 
te lot had nothing to do with 
t asserted that women teach- 
sfJassachusetts do actually re- 
we pay with men when they 
ns of equal responsibility. 
ynen teachers know per- 
nat this is not true. The 
Association has lately 
- special efforts to con- 
teachers, and experienced 
yust have laughed in their 
realize how strongly the 
tion of the interview with 
would work against 
the teachers. The few 
Roston who hold the high- 
in the schools get the 
men; the few men who 
west positions get the same 
But the many in the 
intermediate positions understand per- 
fectly the ingenious system whereby 
women have to bear equal or greater 
ty for a much lower salary. 
to this audacious assertion 
t of Mr, Saunders is being 
connection with some 
teachers. 
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In 1895, the Massachusetts “Man 
Suffrage Association,” of which Mr. 
Saunders was the secretary, published 
a list ofereasons why everybody should 
oppose | suffrage. One was, “Be- 
cause suffer no injustice in 
Massachusetts.” The suffragists called 
their attention to the unequal pay of 
wome! ichers, and asked if they 
consid this just. The Man Suf- 
frage A ition issued a long reply, 
but evaded answering the question. At 
that time, when the anti-suffragists of- 
ficially declared that women were sub- 


ject to 1 njustice in this State, no 
marric ther had any legal rights 
children so long as she 
husband, and the laws 
> were grossly unequa) 
husbands and wives. It was 

02, after more than half a 

effort, that the suffragists 
» Inequalities redressed. If 
the women teachers ever get equal 
pay, it will be in spite of systematic 


lie 
ved ner 
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discouragement of their campaign by 
those make a specialty of oppos- 
ing equal rights for women. 
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ABROAD 
kultor Woman’s Journal: 

W) e read the reports of the 
suffrage movement in other countries, 
We a pressed with their wide- 
sprea vities and the amount of 
money nded in their various en- 
‘erprises, and, with a feeling of dis- 
Satisfa we turn to our own com- 
parat meagre reports, and say, “If 
= we ly alive and active as they 
py Co ccomplish very much more 
Gan io.” But when we realize 
vo report the activity of the 
“see vS In the government and 
ie : . their work as a whole, 
an, various State Associations 
i "se extent of territory pre- 
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: je limited view of our work as 
A ii ~'f we take the time to study 
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Ra gs the cause as meagre as 
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= Ss F AIRLY (our Association, namely, the Political 


Equality Association, of which Mrs. 
Belmont is President. When we re- 


Saunders, the attor- |member that this society was founded 


little more than a year and a half 
ago, and that, within that time, there 
have been established ten branches in 
New York, and that the method of 
political settlement work is com para- 
tively new, the report for the month 
of January is very remarkable, and 
should encourage not only the society 
itself, but all suffragists who read of 
it. The appended report does not 
really convey all the work that has 
been done, for there have been not 


only the activites which are con- 
nected directly with suffrage itself, 
but, if there were added to these 


meetings all other entertainments, 
as concerts, dances, classes and so 
forth, the report. would be greatly en- 
larged. 


Report of Membership and Meetings, 
January, 1911 


a § 
a @. 8 
esSba@ & 
SBs28: 3 
8- spa od o 
®oOoo8 oO p = 
a~Z’ a << 
Parent Association 139 36 .. .... 
Harlem Club ...... 340 3 27 1,910 
Wage-earners’ 
ee 344 9 659 2,924 
Negro men’s” and 
Women’s Branch.. 122 14 5 156 
Bronx Branch ..... 116 22 81 1,070 
Bast New York 
BGR. waveeseses 145 19 32 2,540 
Trained Nurses’ 
BPE 0 66st severe 145 19 32 2,540 
Physicians and 
Surgeons’ Branch. 34 .. 1 16 
Indiana Branch,... 1 
14th Assembly 
Dist. CHD cceses 150 73 25 1,350 
Artists’ League..... 28 19 1 125 


1,432 195 181 10,091 
Each branch has its own headquar- 
ters, managed by a trained worker 
whose time is devoted entirely to it, 
while numerous teachers and as- 
sistants co-operate in the work. At 
the concerts, skilled artists donate 
their services, and even such leaders 
in the world of music as Madame 
Nordica and Damrosch have proffereu 
their services. 
This report represents the activity 
of one society alone, and could be 
multiplied many times over if we 
were to take into account all the dif- 
ferent branches of the State and Na- 
tional Association, as well as the in- 
dependent suffrage organizations 
throughout this city, and this is but 
one city in the nation. It would be 
an interesting study, and a very great 
surprise to us all, if it were possible 
to gather up from all the” different 
States the work of a single month by 
the various State and local associa- 
tions, and the amount of money ex- 
pended directly through these organ- 
izations on behalf of the suffrage 
movement. Then we would realize 
that it is not the effort of the Lew, 
but of the many, which is so rapidly 
bringing to us the changed attitude 
of the public toward our question. 
New York City. C. M. G. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 

We can report progress from many 
of the States concerning the answers 
to those questions about the legal 
status of women. The time for the 
return of the answers to those ques- 
tions has been extended to March 1, 
but already some of the States have 
sent in a reply. Among these are 
Arkansas, Colorado, California, TIIli- 
nois, Iowa, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, New Hampshire and Vir- 
ginia. From other States there have 
come letters saying the officers were at- 
tending to the matter. Among these are: 
Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. There 
are a few States from which no replies 
have come, and if any of the readers 
of The Journal who live in 
those States are learned in the law, I 
wish they would correspond with me 
and help us. The places from which 
no replies have come are: Alabama, 





Alaska, Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, 


January by one branch of/ Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, New 





—— a 





Mexioo, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah and Wyoming. Other 
readers of The Woman's Journal may 
be able to suggest good lawyers in 
these States who can get us the in- 
formation we want. - If 50, please 
write to me concerning the matter. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Legal Adviser, N. A. W. S. A. 
Evanston, Il. 


—_—_——- 


THE AGE OF MARRIAGE 





The opponents of equal rights are 
so hard pressed for arguments that 
they resort to the most extraordinary 
pleas. Mr. Bok’s magazine now at- 
tempts to deduce an argument from 
the fact that a twelve-year-old girl 
may contract a legal marriage in Colo- 
rado. If this law had been made by 
women it would certainly show that 
women are not infallible, but twelve 
is the age established centuries ago 
by the English common law. It was 
made by men alone, has been upheld 
by men alone for generations, and is 
the law today throughout most of the 
civilized world. The men made this 
law; the women have not yet amended 
it; therefore men are fit to vote and 
women are not. Q. E. D. 


A. S. B. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





It is quite true that wages are deter- 
mined mainly by the law of supply and 
demand; but both the supply of wom- 
en’s labor and the demand for women’s 
labor can be altered by means of the 
vote, and, therefore, the vote, acting 
through supply and demand, can alter 
wages. 

To understand how the vote could 
alter the supply of women’s labor, con- 
sider the effect of the following laws: 
(1) Increasing the school age from four- 
teen to fifteen; (2) compelling husbands 
to give a certain proportion of their 
wages to their wives; (3) providing a 
special maintenance for widows. Each 
of these laws (which might or might 
not commend themselves to women 
with votes) would have the effect of 
withdrawing women from the labor 
market and thereby reducing supply. 
Women might also induce the Board of 
Education to insist that technical 
training more nearly equal to that 
given to boys should be provided for 
girls, and in this way alter the charac- 
ter of the women’s labor supplied.— 
F. W. Pethick Lawrence in Votes for 
Women. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE 





'‘’'o refute the argument that pub- 
lic school teachers do not need more 
pay because they are chiefly women 
and do not have to support a family, a 
committee from the Detroit College 
Equal Suffrage Club has made a can- 
vyass among women teachers to find 
out how many have others to support. 
The committee consists of Mrs, Elliott 
0. Grosvenor, Miss Marjorie Strasburg 
and Miss Carpenter. 

The canvass reveals the interesting 
fact that many teachers are support- 


ing aged parents and _ educating 
younger brothers and sisters. Some 
have four or five dependent upon 


them. 
“We are assisting in the work be- 











cause it is impossible for the teach- 
ers to do this for themselves,” said| 
Dr. Mary T. Stevens, president of the 
Detroit College League. ‘‘We believe 
in equal pay for equal work, and we 
know that the Detroit school teachers 
are not getting it. During the past 
two years in the high schools young 
men have been advanced over women 
teachers of far greater experience and 
given far better pay than the women 
would receive for equal work.” 





HYGIENE IN CLOTHES 


Dr. Elizabeth T. Ransom of Com- 
monwealth avenue spoke at the Bos- 
ton Style Show last week on the 
Boston Hygienic Corset, which is 
highly recommended by leading physi- 
cians of Boston and New York. 

It is said to have distinctive quali- 
ties of style and wearing ability that 
make it unusually desirable, even 
apart from its attractive front lacing 
feature. These corsets are constructed 
upon living models, giving them 
unique fitting qualities. The Stock- 
well Corset Parlors, 3 Gaylord street, 
Dorchester, is the agency. Telephone 
connection permits fittings at home by 





appointment. 





. A NEW FEATURE 





This year there is one entirély new 
feature of the campaign at Sacramento, 
a man being an active worker and de- 
voting himself entirely to suffrage 
work. This is Mr. J. H. Braly, of Los 
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Angeles, a very rich banker, now re- 
tired from business and giving to the 
suffrage work all his enthusiasm and 
time, as well as much money. He 
may be called the Henry B. Blackweil 
of California.—Western Woman Voter. 
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To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
alone, postpaid 


ORDER NOW 


A Charming Book 


a ee 


SALLY ANN’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
“Sally Ann’s Experience,’ 


$1.35 
$0.55 














FINE JOB 
PRINTING and 
PUBLISHING 








ing of any description; if you 

want a book or pamphlet print- 
ed, or advertising matter of any 
kind neatly gotten out, get in touch 
with us. We cheerfully submit 
prices on large or small jobs, Best 
and prompt work. 


| you are in need of Job Print- 


Telephone Connection 


INDEPENDENT 


PUBLISHING CO. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 























HOQUIAM SAWYER one month for 10c., also 
a copy of book, “ Hoquiam, the Grays Harbor 
Gateway to the World of Commerce.” Address, 
J. A. P. MASON. Hogu.am, Wash. 





ARE YOU ACTIVE? 





How many new subscribers to The 
Woman’s Journal have you obtained 
since the Journal became the official 
organ of the suffragists of America? 
Every single one counts. 





WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 


SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 


Write today for our proposition 
and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN _ SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
ARE YOU WITH US? 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





$50 OFFER FOR 1911 





There has been so much interest 
in our $50 offer and it was made so 
late in the year that The Woman’s 
Journal has decided to continue the 
offer through June, 1911. 

As The Woman’s Journal is the 
official organ of The National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and as the aim of the paper 
is first, last and all the time to win 
equal suffrage, helping The Journal 
is the most effective way of help- 
ing on the cause. 

The Woman’s Journal, therefore, 
renews the special offer whereby 
any Suffrage League can put into 
its treasury $50 between now and 
June 30, 1911. Can any Suffrage 
League do better service for itself, 
for The Journal, and for equal suf- 
frage than by writing for the par- 
ticulars of this offer? Write as 
soon as possible, in order to have 
more time in which to win the $60. 














DR. WILLIAM H. WATSON’S 
ART LECTURE 


And Stereopticon Views of His Paint- 
ings, Known as the 


WATSON GALLERY OF ART 
(Published in book form by Buckley & 
Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, !11.) 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of “Glad Songs of Praise” 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer 
on art and music in the magazines. 
Address 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67,Wall,St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Foreign, $1.25 





This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work; her social philosophy, verse 
satire, fiction, ethical teaching, humer an 
comment. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make... are ng. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and weapons for their work, as well 
as new light on old ones. 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. ef first 
ear, $1.25. 
BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
Women and Economics....scessssesess $1.50 


Concerning Children ...csssccccceceses 1.95 
In This Our World (verse)..cccesseeee 1-85 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story).....+++++  +§€ 
The Home .....+.0+ eccccccccccesccccs 8:00 
Human Work .....seesee0s cccccccccce 8:06 
(now ready) 

What Diantha Did (novel) .ccsccccsees 1.00 
The Man-made World; -} i eee 
Our Androcentric Culture | ~ 
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Mrs. Nellie Nugent Somerville of 
Greenville, President of the Missippi 
W. 3. A., has sent out a letter to the 
members, reporting progress. She 
says: 

“All the plans reported at our last 
quarterly meeting were carried out 
quite successfully. Our Department 
of Tuberculosis Work, under Mrs. 
Mohlenhoff’s direction, has done good 
work. Her presence at the ‘Tri-State 
Fair’ brought our work before the 
public. She helped to secure the Tu- 
berculosis Exhibit which was placed 
at the Delta Fair in Greenville, and 
afterwards shown in the public schools 
of Cleveland, Shaw and Clarksdale. 
This public-spirited effort on our part 
has brought the suffrage work before 
the people of the Delta, and has made 
friends for us. 

“The activity of the last three 
months seems to have been mainly in 
this section. It is not my intention 
to devote my time to my own part of 
the State, but I am compelled to work 
where I can get support. It is also a 
matter of economy, as the expense of 
going to towns near by is quite small. 

“One pleasant incident of the last 
quarter has been my correspondence 
with Capt. John A. Webb, of the Rail- 
road Commission, in regard to cleanli- 
ness and sanitary precautions in rail- 
road depots and coaches. Capt. Webb 
has shown the greatest courtesy and 
interest in our efforts. 

“Another notable incident was an 
invitation to write a series of articles 
for the New Orleans Item. These 
were republished in a number of pa- 
pers in our State. 

“Mrs. Mohlenhoff invited me to 
Shaw for a suffrage meeting, and she 
and I held the meeting in the Metho- 
dist Church there. We made some 
friends, and hope to get some practi- 
cal results from this. On Dec. 7, I had 
a parlor meeting in Rosedale, at the 
home of my cousin, Mrs. J. V. Lob- 
dell. Many -women expressed them- 
selves as being in sympathy. I se 
cured eight subscribers for The 
Woman’s Journal, and some promises 
to join the State Association. I also 
visited Cleveland, and talked to some 
women at the home of Mrs. C. 8. 
Glasco. I am sure many who receive 
this letter could have parlor meet- 
ings, and I urge upon you to do so. 

“The most encouraging feature of 
the work in this State just now is the 
interest shown by the women of 
Greenville. We have 30 paying mem- 
bers of the club here, with 75 en- 
rolled in the town. The Exhibit at the 
Fair attracted much attention. It 
was the first time ‘Votes for Women’ 
mottoes had ever been on exhibition 
in a public place here, and we secured 
20 signatures on enrolment cards dur- 
ing the Fair. 

“TI do not feel that this is in any 
way the progress we would like to 
make, but I do not see how more can 
be done under present conditions. I 
hope that we will soon be able to 
make plans for having an organizer; 
but an organizer means that our 
friends will have to make arrange- 
ments for local meetings and must as- 
sume some responsibility for financial 
support. 

“I shall be glad to have any sug- 
gestions from those who are interested 
in the work.” 





South Carolina 





The women’s franchise question is 
coming up in all parts of the country, 
even those that have the reputation of 
being most conservative. The Charles- 
ton Post of Jan. 12 says: 


Women and City Affairs 

A commitee of the Civic Club of 
Charleston has made a compilation ot 
statistics relative to the women tax- 
payers of this city, and their report, 
recently published, gives some inter- 
esting facts. It shows that of the 
4,870 individuals who paid taxes into 
the municipal treasury during the past 
year 2,970 were men and 1,900 were 
women. In round numbers, the com- 
mittee states, the women taxpayers of 
Charleston number two-fifths of the 
individuals who pay taxes in the city. 
These 1,900 women, it is shown fur- 
ther, pay taxes on real estate valued 
at $4,355,421 and on a total assess- 
ment of $4,657,979, while the men pay 
taxes on property assessed at $9,045,- 
495, and banks and other companies 
on an assessment of $5,081,520. The 
assessed value of taxable property held 
by women is thus shown to: be only 
about four hundred thousand dollars 
less than that returned by the banks 
and kindred corporations, and more 
than one-half as much as that upon 
which men pay taxes. Of the 233 men 
and women who pay taxes on mare 
than ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
property, it is shown that the men 
number 170 and the women 63. From 
these facts the committee draws no 
special conclusions, but makes two 
suggestions predicated upon them, viz: 
that since the women pay $10,888 of 
the tax especially devoted to support 
of the schools, ‘surely this financial 
support of our public schools by wo- 
men taxpayers should demand from 
these women an interest in and a con- 
sideration of our public school prob- 
lems,’ and that ‘these statistics inui- 
cate that the taxpaying women of our 
city are a factor in municipal life and 
as such should be considered. Un- 
questionably. Likewise should interest 
in our public school problems be de- 


manded of and consideration of their! 


factorship in municipal life be given 
to the women who, though they may 
pay no taxes, are yet able to contribute 
of their intelligence and understanding 
to the improvement of civic conditions 
and the general betterment of living in 
the community. 

“The question of the recognition of 
women taxpayers in the governmental 
affairs of the city is attracting consid- 
erable attention at the present time, 
though it is by no means a new in- 
terest.” 

The Post mentions that Louisiana 
has given tax-paying women a vote up- 
on all questions submitted to the tax- 
payers, and that Gov. Baldwin of Con- 
necticut lately recommended suffrage 
for women taxpayers. The Post then 
quotes a recent letter in the N. Y. Sun 
from “A Woman Taxpayer” of Con- 
necticut, who protested against.a tax- 
qualification. She said: 


“Let me ask the practical question: 
Are the property-owning women of 
any given community by nuture, ex- 
perience or attitude best fitted to ren- 
der effective’ public service in the 
matters of ‘schools, libraries, etc.’ ? 
Investigation will show that the wom- 
en who are taking the most active and 
effective interest in the municipal ie 
of their towns, and who are doing the 
most sincere and thorough work in its 
vitally important housekeeping prob- 
lems, are the wives of the younger men 
who are making their cities live and 
clean, along with the daughters fresh 
from good colleges who have enthu- 
siasm, leisure and training for the 
task. Women of wealth who are eas- 
ily aroused to a fine pride of place 
and loyalty sometimes give their help. 
The wholly propertyless women after 
the great fire at San Francisco estab- 
lished little model kitchens, model 
hospitals, niodel employment bureaus 
under the oaks of their alma mater.” 

If, concludes this woman. there is to 
be a restricted woman suffrage, let it 
be only “by the bound which confines 
freedom hardly won, the common good 
sense of the average middle-class 
American woman,” who, she believes, 
“if made free and let alone to work 
out her salvation without preconceived 
hindrances, will find out how to help 
out her entire sex, her idle millionaire 
sister and her sister of the lower 
world.” 


The Charleston Post says: 


“It is sufficiently evident, from this 
expression, that any attempt on the 
part of the men to compromise the 
demand for woman suffrage on the 
basis of property qualification would 
meet with intelligent and earnest an- 
tagonism by some of the most ardent 
of women suffragists. The principle, 
however, is already very generally ad- 
mitted in municipal government. In 
the matter of bond issues of the mu- 
nicipality, the right to initiate propo- 
sals is usually reserved to the free- 
holders, upon whose property the se- 
curity is based. It is so in Charles- 
ton, at any rate. No new issue of 
bonds can be made by the municipal- 
ity that is not first proposed to the 
city council by a majority of the free- 
holders of the city, and in such propo- 
sal the women who own real estate 
have an equal voice with the men. 


“These considerations, however, are 
refinement- of a general proposition 
upon which there should be no con- 
flict of opinion, namely, that the wom- 
en of the community should be encour- 
aged in every possible way to assert 
an interest in and to exert an influ- 
ence upon the conduct of municipal 
affairs, for it is beyond all question 
that such interest and influence must 
conduce to the betterment of govern- 
ment, the elevation of civic standards, 
and to more economic and honest ad- 
ministration. It has been often said, 
and with entire truth, that municipal 
government is in very large measure 
community housekeeping, and _ the 
talent for administration of domestic 
affairs which women possess in such 
splendid measure, could be applied 
with rare benefit to the improvement 
of municipal government, and to the 
enhancement of decency and order in 
the life of the community.” 





Wisconsin 





Senator James, of Richland County, 
has introduced a bill providing that 
every woman citizen of Wisconsin, 
21 years of age or more, except 
paupers and mental defectives, who has 
resided in the State one year and in the 
city where she wishes to vote for ten 
days next preceding the election, shall 
have the right to vote. The bill is not 
to become a law until approved by the 
voters of Wisconsin at the next general 
election. The Oshkosh Northwestern 
says: 

“This measure is remarkable not 
only for the reform which it seeks 
to establish, but for the method pro- 
posed to bring it about. It proposes 
a short-cut process of an ingenious 
nature, which, if successful, would ac- 


complish in two years what ordinarily 
would require at least six. ; 


“Under the State constitution, only 
male’ citizens have the right to vote 





save in school elections. To secure 


| amendment to this constitutional re- 
| Striction it would be necessary for two 


successive Legislatures to pass favor- 
ably on a proposed amendment, after 


which the amendment would have to 
be ratified by a majority vote of the 
male citizens at a regular State elec- 
tion. 


six years at least—before suffrage 
could be secured for the women. It 
has been discovered that there is a 
shorter and an easier way, which, if 
it works out successfully, will gain the 
franchise for women in two years. In 
short, it is proposed by statute enact- 
ment to extend the franchise to 
women, subject to a referendum vote 
at the next general election. This 


to have all the rights at the polls now 
enjoyed by the men, at any election in 
this Staté after November, 1912. 
“The woman suffrage movement has 
been strongly revived in this country 
during the past year or two, and here 
in Wisconsin there are a large number 
of women who are deeply interested 
in gaining this right for their sex. 
In five States the women already vote 
on exactly the same standing as the 
men, and the indications are that 
California will soon join the list. In 
Kansas, also, a determined effort is 
being made by the women to gain this 
coveted right, and in several other 
States the question is being agitated 
with fresh zeal and determination. 
This measure requires a majority of 
all the votes cast at the election, not 
merely a majoaity of all the votes cast 
on the question. 

The Wisconsin legislators, it is said, 
are being flooded with letters asking 
them t6 vote for equal suffrage. 
Senator Zophy has introduced a 
joint resolution for a constitutional 
amendment to give full suffrage to 
women. 





Texas. 





Colonel T. H. Dahoney, of Paris, 
Tex., addressed an audience of two 
hundred in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Austin on Feb. 1, 
on woman suffrage. The Galveston 
News says: 

Mr. Dahoney, who was formerly a 
member of the State Senate and who 
drafted the suffrage act in the consti- 
tutional convention of 1875, was heard 
with close attention by the audience of 
men and women in his exposition of 
the Texas constitutional situation re- 
garding the right of women to vote. 

Texas, unlike most States, he con- 
tended, has absolutely no inhibition 
regarding the female franchise, and 
the Legislature has the right to ex- 
tend the voting power in this regard 
whenever it sees fit. He declared that 
in the constitutional 


States in debarring women from the 
ballot, believing, then as now, that the 


perty and punish them personally 
while withholding this great right. 
This was the first suffrage argu- 
ment of its kind in the legislative 
halls of Texas. Mr. Dahoney, who is 
also the author of the present local 
option law, was introduced by Repre- 
sentative C. A. Martin of Paris, the 
privilege of making his address in the 
House having been voted by resolu- 
tion. 


lution by Senator B. B. Sturgeon of 
Paris, adopted by the Upper House 
Monday last. 


Captain Dahoney also expressed the 


hope that the present Legislature 
would enact a rigid law covering 
prison reforms. He stated that, if 


there had ever been a hell on earth, it 
could be found in the prisons of 
Texas as they have been operated in 
the past. 


Connecticut 





Mrs. Edward Parker addressed an 
open meeting of the Central Labor 
Union of Stamford on Feb. 3. The 
audience was small, composed entire- 
ly of men. Unusual attentiveness and 
interest was shown, two members of 
tne union making strong pleas 
favor of woman suffrage. One of 
these men was a Dane, and told how 
successful the voting of women is 
proving in his country, and em- 
phatically denied the statement tuat 


this responsibility is making un- 
womanly or neglectful wives and 
mothers. A number of members were 


added to the list of enrolled members 
of the State Association. 


On Feb. 7, a larger meeting was held 
by the Pattern Makers’ Union of 
Bridgeport, for the purpose of hear- 
Ing arguments in favor of woman suf- 
frage. The speakers were Mrs. Min- 
nie J. Reynolds of Colorado, and 
Elsie Liemann and Miss 
Lewis of Greenville. Both of these 
meetings were under the direction of | 
Miss Caroline Rnuty-Rees, chairman | 
of Fairfield County, in response to re- 
quests for suffrage speakers sent by 
the labor unions to Mrs. C. H. Adler 
Corresponding Secretary of the State | 
Association. Mrs. Adler has sent cir- 
cular letters to every labor union in 
the State asking for endorsement of 
woman suffrage. 


Miss | 
Mayonne | 





The press department is receiving| 


“Obviously this would take time— | 


would enable the women of Wisconsin | 


act he had re-| 
fused to follow the example of other | 


State has no right to tax women’s pro- | 


A similar invitation on the part | 
of the Senate was embodied in a reso-| 


in | 
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;}numerous replies from letters sent to 
newspaper editors throughout’ the 
|State. In every reply received re- 
'quests are made for suffra,’e articles 
‘of every description. Special deliv- 
ery letters were sent to the speakers 
at the annual meeting and banquet of 
,the Connecticut Editorial Association, 
| asking for editorial support. Some of 
| these letters were read before the as- 
sociation. 

| Mr. George Wharton James, of 
prominence as an author and lecturer 
and whose home is in Pasadena, Cali- 
|fornia, gave a most interesting talk 
jon “The Havasupar Indians” in Green- 
| wich on Feb. 6. When asked his atti- 
{tude toward woman suffrage, Mr. 
| James replied: “I do not vote myself 
|because women are not allowed to do 
|so. Not until women are enfranchised 
| will I exercise this right.” 

| On Friday, Feb. 3, a most interest- 
jing debate on Woman Suffrage took 
|place before the Circle Club of Hart- 
|ford. Mrs. Gilbert Jones, of the New 
| York Society opposed to woman suf- 
| frage, took the negative; Mrs. Kather- 
|ine Houghton Hepburn, President Con- 
|necticut W. S. A., the affirmative. The 
following is an extract from a letter 
written by one who heard the debate: 
|“The suffrage movement scored a real 
| triumph. Although Mrs. Jones was 
|cordially received, even those with 
| ‘anti’ sentiments had to conclude, and 
|many volunteered the opinion, that 
| Mrs. Hepburn’s whole conduct was so 
tolerant, so cool, and her talk so ex- 
|cellent as to form and substance, that 
Mrs. Jones 


urged the necessity of tolerance in 
women, and quite proved her argu- 
ment. Mrs. Hepburn kept strictly 


within time limits, which her adver- 
sary did not, and answered the ques- 
tions put to her with precision, while 
her opponent took up half the time 


j)allotted to her with anecdotes and 


then sped for her train, leaving no op- 
portunity for reply. To me it seemed 
that the association, through its presi- 
dent, had been covered with glory.” 
Active legislative work is being car- 
ried on at Hartford, with every pros- 
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evening “Mrs. Florence Kelley. 
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New York 
a wil » great hearing on suf- 

There “albany, Feb. 22. The New 
~ cuffragists are SO busy getting 
very and holding their Fair that they 
si atl found time to send The Wom- 
we Journal ihe particulars. 
r Legislative League 

ye Legislative League has had a 
gy dhe ser Judge Alfred E. 
- oy mu applicant for a mar- 
—, <4 -o who has a transmissible 
age - ‘rhe pill has the endorse- 
disease of the New York City Fed- 
ol .en’s Clubs; the Na- 
we Ph symaceutieal Society, an or- 
tional Pha! ~ 900 voters; the New 


ganization 0! _ombly of Mothers; the 


York oa ¥ »oman’s Republican Club; 
West ee an’s Democratic Club and 
o 7 viividuals. The president, Mrs. 
many Indiv” writes: “We hope to 
Helen - ‘he bill in the near future, 
ange jike a few more endorse- 
te befe loging so.” 

Missouri 

By a vote 10 to 11, the Senate 
has refused ngross a measure in- 
troduced Senator Hawkins of 
Greene, to make women eligible to 
hold the office of school director. 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst lectured on 
Jan. 30 at the annual State dinner of 
the Woman's Dining Club in Kansas 
City. Thi . large club of business 
and prof mal women, meeting 
monthly. About 800 were present, in- 
duding many men guests. One who 
was there writes: “It was a beautiful 
and delightt xcasion. All were very 
much pleased with Miss Pankhurst.” 

Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s recent lecture 
in Kansas C Mo., aroused much in- 
terest, It Was announced after the lec- 
ture that a meeting would be held at 
the Y. W. C. A. Headquarters to organ- 
ize a suffrage association. Two hun- 
jred women came, and, after an ad- 
dress by Miss Laura Gregg, all but 
three signed their names as charter 
members temporary organization 
was effected, with Mrs. G. B. Longan 
as chairman, and she, with Mrs. Henry 
N. Ess and Dr. Dora Green Wilson, 
Was appointed to draw up a constitu- 
ton and b 3 

The Rey. &. T. Edmonds, pastor of 


the Fourth Christian Church of St. 





Louis, lately gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on New Zealand at the branch 
library, corner of 11th and Farrar 
streets, wn the auspices of the 
Equal Sufi League. He compared 
the laws New Zealand with those 
of America. After the lecture a 
Suffrage celiter was established at the 
library by Mrs. Florence Wyman 
Richardson, president of the local 
Suffrage League 
: Dr. Nathaniel g¢ hmidt, professor of 
Semitic languages at Cornell Uni- 
versity, addressed the regular meeting 
nll the League on Feb. 10 on 
Woman's here and the Ballot 
Box,” 

iassachusetts 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst will address 
Me overflow meeting at Ford Hall on 
de evening 
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kindled, and the mother lies beside it 
for a month. It is hard to see how 
the women stand this in so warm a 
country, but it does not seem to hurt 
them. At the end of four weeks the 
mother returns to her little shop. The 
baby lies on the counter, and she at- 
tends to it at short intervals, while 
she talks and laughs with her custom- 
ers. The baby grows up well and 
happy. The women work kLard—as in 
Japan, they do all the transplanting of 
the rice—but they are never beasts of 
burden, and they enjoy life. The 
country is fertile, their clothing and 
their housekeeping are very simple, 
and they mingle freely with all that 
goes on. Siam is a very picturesque 
country, with frequent river proces- 
sions and open-air festivals, in which 
the women take their full part. Cooked 
food can always be bought. The fam- 
ily sit round in a circle eating out of 


bowls, and afterward each person 
rinses his or her own bowl at the 
nearest spring. 


Picnic in a Temple 
It is a common custom, 


any temptation to lose their temper, 
which is considered especially unlucky 
at that time. Each woman takes along 
her teapot and her betel nut box. Al- 
though a priest comes in now and then 
to instruct them, in the main it is like 
an indoor picnic. Mrs. Park visited 
one of these “retreats,” and for 35 
minutes the fourteen women present 
discussed how to keep teeth from fall- 
ing out! 

The country is an absolute mon- 
archy, but the king has made some 
laws which are quite liberal to wo- 
men. A wife is entitled to all the 
property that she brings to her hus- 
band, to one half of the common prop- 
erty, and to one third of whatever he 
acquires after their marriage. The 
great blot upon the social life of Siam 
is polygamy, but the women make the 
best of it, in much the same spirit that 
many American women do of the doc- 
trine that men have to sow their wild 
oats. At marriage, the husband makes 
a present to the wife’s mother, a sort 
of thank-offering for having brought 
his wife up; and he goes to live in his 
wife’s family, instead of her coming 
into his. 

The Siamese Dress 

Mrs. Park said she had become so 
used to the Siamese dress that she 
was surprised to find that some mem- 
bers of the Boston E. S. A. had been 
shocked by the picture sent out with 
the invitation to the lecture. It rep- 
resented the mother of the king, and 
in Siam her trousers were looked upon 
as entirely proper. On the young girls, 
the effect of the costume is very pretty. 
They look like pages. Mrs. Park said: 
“The Siamese women have simply 
made the best of a bad situation. Like 
them, we need to learn that many 
things which we have supposed to be 
inevitable are not really inevitable at 
all. All these Oriental women need to 
learn that this is not merely a men’s 
world, but a woman’s world, too.” 


An Interesting Debate 
Woman suffrage was debated at a 


recent parlor meeting at Miss Ida 
Mason’s, in this city. Miss Esther 


MeNeill, Mrs. W. T. Tilton and Mrs. 
Stanley McCormick spoke for suffrage, 
Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New York, 
Mrs. Carlo B. Perkins and Mrs. J. B. 
Millet against it. Afterwards it was 
thrown open to the audience. Among 
those speaking in the affirmative were 
Rev. Mr. Van Allen of the Church of 
the Advent, Basil King, William Ros- 
coe Thayer, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Mrs. Richmond Fearing, Dr. Agnes Vic- 
tor and Miss Sue Ainlee Clark; in the 
negative Joseph Warren, Myron Pierce 
and Mr. Beerbaum. Mrs. Dodge de- 
voted her address mainly to praising 
Miss Helen Sumner’s book on Colo- 
rado, which proved, Mrs. Dodge said, 
that the results of equal suffrage had 
been wholly disastrous. Mrs. McCor- 
mick thereupon produced the book, 
and read from the last chapter (page 
260) Miss Sumner’s summing up, in 
which she says: “Equal suffrage has 
brought practically no loss and some 
decided gain,’ and goes on to declare 
that the ballot “has enlarged women’s 
interests, quickened their civic con- 
sciousness, and developed in many 
cases ability of a high order which has 
been of service to the city, the county, 
and the State,” besides developing “a 
closer understanding and comradeship 
between men and women.” 


Legislative Prospects 
A correspondent writes: 
“The prospects of the suffrage bill 
this year are exceptionally bright, 
owing to the unusual array of leading 
legislators behind it. Among them are 
the following, every one of whom is 
recognized as a leader in the House: 
Joseph Walker, Speaker of the House; 
Representative Norman H. White of 
Brookline, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee; Robert 
M. Washburn of Worcester, House 
chairman of the Committee on Rail- 
roads, one of the ablest orators in 
Massachusetts, a brother of Congress- 
man Washburn; Frank Pope of Leom- 
inster, one of the Democratic leaders 
of the lower branch, and an excellent 
orator; Russell A. Wood of Cambridge, 
leader of the Republican insurgents 
of the House; William M. Armstrong 
of Somerville; Martin L. Quinn of 
Swampscott and a number of others. 
The list includes leaders of every fac- 
tion—Republican conservatives, Re- 
publican insurgents and Democrats. 
“Most of those Representatives who 
voted against the suffrage bill last 
year have not been re-elected. 


men are in this year’s House t 
prospects are good.” dine 


Rhode Island 


At the regular meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. at Churchill House, 
in Providence, on Feb. 2, “The Pres- 
ent Awakening to the Importance of 
Social Hygiene’ was presented by 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root 

Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, the 
President, said that in January there 





was the largest accession of member- 
sh.p in the history of the organiza- 
tion, and called attention to a bill, 
which will be presented to the pres- 
ent assembly, granting presidential 
suffrage to women. Miss Yates also 





when the| 
moon changes, for the women to spend} 
all day in the temple in order to avoid! 
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asked the co-operation of all women 
in the effort to raise the Susan B. 


| Anthony $100,000 fund. 


IN MEMORIAM 





Ella Knowles Haskell, the pioneer 
of women lawyers in the Northwest, 
and one of the foremost in the United 
States, died at her home in Butte, 
Mont., Jan, 27. The short life- 
span of this daughter of New England, 
only about forty-six years, was rich 
and full in mental development, in 
altruistic interests, and in the joy of 
leading along unbeaten paths and of 
overcoming difficulties. 

Ella Knowles was born in New 
Hampshire. Her parents, David and 
Louisa Knowles, came of fine colonial 
ancestry. Ella was an only child, and 
early developed a capacity for learn- 
ing. At the age of fifteen she was 
graduated from Northwood Seminary. 
{n 1884 she was graduated with high 
honors from Bates College at Lewis- 
ton, Me. Later in the same year the 
college conferred upon her the degree 
of A. M. When she entered college 
the adoption of co-education was being 
contested, and she became involved in 
the struggle. She was the first woman 
student to take part in public debate 
in the college, and was the first woman 
there to be awarded prizes for debate, 
oravory and composition. 

Miss Knowles decided to study law, 
and entered the office of Henry E. 
Burnham, now Senator from New 
Hampshire. On account of failing 
health she went to Montana in hope 
of deriving benefit from the altitude. 
Teaching offered an open door, and in 
1888 she took a position in the Helena 
schools, and a year later she was made 
principal of one of the most important 
schools in the capital. 

She resumed her law studies with a 
view to applying for admission to the 
bar, notwithstanding that the Mon- 
tana laws denied that privilege to 
women. Through her efforts, the last 
Territorial Legislature was induced to 
amend the law, and on Dec. 26, 1889, 
the Supreme Court issued her a certi- 
ficate as a full-fledged lawyer. In the 
April following she was admitted to 
practice in the Federal Courts. The 
way of a woman lawyer was not an 
easy one, but she kept bravely on, tak- 
ing all the cases that came to her and 
doing well with them. When she won 
a big mining case and a corresponding 
fee, the legal fraternity gave her the 
recognition due. 

In 1892, the Populist State Conven- 
tion of Montana nominated Miss 
Knowles for Attorney-General. At 
first she did not take her nomination 
seriously, but the VPopulists assured 
her that they were sincere, and she 
went out and made a good speaking 
campaign. She was defeated, how- 
ever, by Henri J. Haskell, Republican 
candidate for re-election. He ap- 
pointed Miss Knowles as one of his 
deputies, and it was generally admitted 
that she was “the best man in the 
office.” She had almost sole charge of 
all cases involving title to lands, which 
brought her into contact with the In- 
terior Department at Washington. The 
most important of these cases in- 
volved hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of school lands. The 
Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, 
agreed with the view taken by Miss 
Knowles, and gave a decision in favor 
of the State. 

Her political activity did not end with 
the campaign of 1892. In 1896 she was 
delegate to the County, State and Na- 
tional Populist Conventions. For 
four years she was a member of the 
National Populist Committee. In the 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900 she can- 
vassed the State for the fusion ticket 
headed by W. J. Bryan. 

In 1895 she was married to Attor- 
ney-General Haskell. This marriage, 
unfortunately, proved a mistake, and 
the two went their separate ways. 
Mrs. Haskell located in Butte, where, 
in addition to following her profes- 
sion, she was identified with all the 
movements for the advancement of 
women, She believed that women had 
the same right to vote and hold office 
as they had to pay taxes. She was an 
active member of the Woman’s Club, 
the D. A. R., and a number of other 
societies. She rejoiced in a large 
cirele of devoted friends and in a 
goodly share of social life. 

In an appreciative sketch of her life 
and work, the Anaconda Standard 
says: 

“Those who knew Ella Knowles 
Haskell well in the many phases of 
her busy life at Butte; who knew of 


On 





(Continued on Page 56.) 
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3 Gaylord Street, Dorchester 


Tel. Dorchester 2834-L. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


THRESA M. STOCHWELL 
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JACOBS’ | 
EUROPEAN COACHING TOURS 


If interested in De Luxe Euro- 
pean Tours at moderate cost get 
our 1911 Prospectus and Testimo- 
nials. Special Tour now arranged 
to accommodate those wishing to 
attend Stockholm Congress, viz.: 
HOLLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
NORTHERN GERMANY, AUS- 
TRIA. Returning Mediterranean 
route from Fiume July 8th, via 
Adriatic, Palermo, Naples, Gibral 
tar and Madeira. Other combina- 
tions offered. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr., Rock Valley, lowa 














HOTEL 





MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
_ NEW YORK CITY 
Exclustbely a Woman’s Hotel. 
Famous for its unexcelled ser- 
vice and apartments devoted en- 
tirely to women of refinement. 
Operated on European Plan, 
but has Restaurant and Tea 
Room for men and women. 
Convenient to Surface 
Subway _‘ transportation 
and shopping districts. 
450 beautiful rooms—telephone 
in each. 
Rates $1.00 perday andup. AbsolutelyFireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 
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of Women’s Clubs in America 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Bditor and Pubiisher 


Gives n 
and state 


Classified List of Lecturers and Entertainers. 
PRICE $1.50 
Address, 27 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PRINTER 


E. L. CRIMES CO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 














five years. 


122 Pearl St. : BOSTON 


The OFFICIAL REGISTER and DIRECTORY 


es and addresses of all the General 
‘ederation Officers and Committees; 
also of all Federated Clubs in America, with a 


SUFFRAGE 


A Valuable Bookle 








“THE MAYORS OF 

FIVE STATES” 
(140 of them) 
Recommend Municipal Suffrage for 
¥ Women. 
Besides testimony from the Mayors, 
this booklet contains a resumé of the 
laws pertaining to women and chil- 
dren in the equal suffrage States. 
Price, each 05; per 100, $4.00 
Postpaid, each .. .06; per 100, $4.55 


A Valuable Pamphlet 


“SHALL WOMEN HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE ’ 


By Wendell Phillips 
Who did for the Suffrage cause in 
America what John Stuart Mill did 
in England. 

George Williams Curtis said of it: 
“His powerful presentation of the 
justice and reason of the political 
equality of women more than any 
other single impulse launched that 
question upon the sea of popular 
controversy; in vivid and effective 
eloquence it has never been sur- 
passed.” 

Price, 10c each; postpaid, 12c. 
ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 

505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


New Literature 

















Specially Good for Legislators 


Why Legislators Should Sub- 
mit the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Voters 


-01 each, .10 doz., .50 per 100 
.02 each, .12 doz., .55 per 100 


Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 


By George Creel and 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator ” 


A Commonsense View of 
Woman Suffrage 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 
Reprinted from the December “Ladies 
World ” 
Pe sknewien eens 
Postpaid, .. 
. > ee 
PE £60dcexsenus - 2.25 


Price 
Postpaid 














We have printed The Woman's Journal over 





TAILOR 





D. MIK@L 


Ladies’ Artistic Talloring 


Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 


lege students. 
314 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3168-3 





DENTIST 


Ss. W. ETTELSON, D. D.S. 
128 Charles Street, Boston 











SUFFRAGE 





Politics and Government in the United States 
A booklet giving the outline of State and 
Federal Government in concise, clear form for 
reference. Definition of civic words and terms 
and a bibliography are included. Can be ony 
carried in your handbag and is a good boo 
to hand to those who want to know what our 
overnment is. E, T. FOX, Thornburg, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

Special rates when sold for the suffrage 


cause. 





Mention The Woman’s Journal 
When Patronizing Advertisers. 





ORDER FROM HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Ave. New York City 





SEND FOR CATALOG OF 
Suffrage Literature 
issued by 


The Natlonal American Woman 8uf- 
frage Association. 


JUS SUFFRAGII 
The Organ of the international Wom- 
an Suffrage Alliance 
Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organ- 
ized movement for woman suffrage all 
over the world. 
The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 15 cents additional should be en- 
closed to cover cost of money order 
and postage. 














LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF 
JULIA WARD HOWE 


Size, 7 x 9% inches 
Worth framing 
An excellent gift 
A perfect likeness 
An artistic photograph 
Should be Owned by Every 
Suffrage Club 


Taken a few days before her 
death by Katherine B®. McClellan of 
Northampton, Mass., when she 
went to Smith College for her hon- 
orary degree. 


On sale at 


National Headquarters 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$1.50 apiece 
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TO BELINDA 





(Lines written in memory of certain 
recent pages in “Life,” signed by Pris- 
cilla Jawbones.) 

‘Tig now about the season when St. 
Valentine draws near, 

And those dainty little missives from 
admirers will appear; 

And don’t wrinkle up your forehead or 
weep a bitter tear, 

Or sob a sob of sorrow, but smile and 
smile, my dear, 

If someone stoops to slander you and 
write an ugly line, 

And in his hatred sends to you a comic 

valentine: — 

whoever cared a cent about a 

comic? 


For 


Just think about your childhood years 
—you'll know the reason why! 

When wit and reason failed a child 
and truth did pass him by, 

And only rancour tarried to twist his 
thoughts awry, 

And all the bad that he could say was 
just a patent lie— 

When in hot and helpless hatred he 
angrily did pine, 

Then ’twas time to go a-shopping for a 
comic valentine! 


But who ever cared a cent about a 
comic? 

And don’t do much bitter thinking on 
this miserable strife, 

And the spite and vulgar sentiment 
which now are sadly rife, 

But hold up high your pretty head, my 
plucky little wife! 

Mud-slinging must be met with; for 
such, alas, is life! 

And when a weak and failing cause its 
downfall doth divine, 

‘Tis then it goes a-shopping for a 
comic valentine! 

But who ever cared a cent about a 
comic? 


VALENTINES AND VOTES 





Popularity of Equ.i Suffrage Among 
the Young:r Generation as Shown 
by Greetings on Feb. 14 





The latest evidence of the growing 
popularity of Votes for Women comes 
in the valentine. The fact that the 
commercial world begins to realize the 
value of Cupid, St. Valentine and the 
Suffragist in combination points to 
popular acceptance of the inevitable- 
ness of equal suffrage. 

One of these dainty valentines comes 
from Brookline, Mass. It shows a 
bright-eyed and smiling young suffra- 
gist standing on a typical “soap box” 
with a large “Votes for Women” poster 
in hand. She is evidently ready to ad- 
dress an open-air meeting. The other 
figure in the picture is a small, incom- 
petent-looking policeman. He is shut- 
fling away in disgust, doubtless be- 
cause he begins to feel that the days 
of his kind are numbered. 

A second valentine is in recognition 
of ward organization. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“For my sweet Valentine.” 
“Cupid has no idea 

How much I am oppressed, 
For, being a ward-leader, 

I’m compelled to be well-dressed.” 

Here a girl Cupid in yellow, orange 
and brown picture hat, yellow sash and 
long gloves steps daintily along to the 
delight of two boy Cupids. The young 
are bound to be progressive, and the 
Valentine’s Day manufacturer has his 
finger on the pulse of the nation when 
he makes his latest Valentine girl a 
Suffragist. A. EB. R. 


—_———— 


NEW YORK LEADS 


New York sent in the largest number 
of new subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal this week. Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts are a tie for the second 
place, and Missouri and Ohio are a tie 
for the third. 





THE STRUGGLE IN ENG- 
LAND 





The so-called “king’s speech,”’ which 


is read at the opening of each new Par- 
liament, is always written by the 


cabinet ministers. It lays out the pro- 
gram of legislation that the govern- 
ment proposes to take up at that ses- 
sion. As a woman suffrage bill was 
not included, the suffragette disturb- 
ances were renewed. 

There are only seven or eight days 
during a sesion when private members 
may bring in bills, if they are lucky. 


They draw lots for “first place” on 
A member 
who favors suffrage has drawn one of 
the first places, and will bring in a 


each of the few free days. 


bill. 





The second issue of The Western 


Woman Voter is at hand, and, like the 
first, it is full of good things. The 


frontispiece is a picture of Seattle 


the bill. 


one for the suffrage organizations. 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING 

Case for Equal Suffrage in Bay State 

to Be Heard Feb. 23—Overflow 
Rallies and Parade 





The claims for equal suffrage in the 
State of Massachusetts will be heard 
before the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments at 7.30 P. M., Feb. 
23, at Room 240 in the State House, 
Boston. The speakers for labor will 
be William H. O’Brien and John 
Weaver Sherman, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor. The 
latter will conduct the hearing. The 
speakers for the Socialists will be 
Mrs. Sue Ainslee Clark, president of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League, 
and Hiram Kelley Moderwell of the 
Harvard Socialist Club. The Massa- 
chusetts Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage will be represented by Edwin 
D. Mead, and the speakers for the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will be Mrs. Theresa A, Crow- 
ley and Mrs. Stanley McCormick. Mr. 
Sherman has asked Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park to take the rebuttal. 

Overflow rallies will be held at Foru 
Hall and on the State House Plazas at 
$.30 P. M. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst of 
London, and speakers from the State 
House, will address the overflow meet- 
ings. Mrs. Katherine Houghton rlep- 
burn of Connecticut and Miss Louie 
Bennett of Dublin are expected to be 
present and speak. 

A parade is being organized fo repre- 
sent all the interests that are pushing 
‘here will be a division re- 
presenting socialists, one for labor anu 


Miss Pankhurst will march with Lue 
suffragists. A. E. R. 


PROCESSION IN BOSTON 


On the evening of the suffrage hear- 
ing, Thursday, Feb. 23, 1911, there will 
be out-door rallies, an overflow meet- 
ing in Ford Hall, and a procession, so 
that everyone can take part, and help 
show that women want equal suffrage. 
The room for the hearing is small— 
only a few can get in; but out-of-doors 
is large, and this is an opportunity for 
all sympathizers to lend their strength 
to the movement. 
Some few can talk for suffrage; all 
can walk for it. To have a great solid 
line of women marching shoulder to 
shoulder to show their belief—to show 
their strength, will be an inspiring 
sight. It will show our enthusiasm, it 
will show our unity, it will show our 
strength. 
The procession will form in Park 
square at 7.30 and begin its march at 8. 
Sylvia Pankhurst will march with us. 
Lev. her see that Massachusetts women 
wii make an effort, will sacrifice some- 
thing for the cause. . 
rhe Socialist women who are work- 
ing’ so hard for equal suffrage pro- 
posed the parade, and will be there in 
large numbers. Don’t let them seem 
to be the only ones earnest enough to 
parade for the cause. There should be 
as many or more other women. Suf- 
frage pennants will be there, so that 
everyone can carry our colors. We 
appeal to our members and friends to 
come. Do not let the call find us weak 
or hesitating. Come one, come all! 
Susan W. FitzGerald. 
585 Boylston street. 








HUMOROUS 





Friend: 
Venice?” 

Mr. Richquick: “Yes. Slowest town 
I was ever in. The sewers were busted 
all the time we were there!”—Puck. 


“And were you ever in 





“I likes to see a man hab a good 
opinion of hisself,” said Uncle Eben. 
“if he tries to live up to it, ’stid o’ 
makin’ a fool out’n his own judgment.” 
—Washington Star. 





“All that you need,” said the doctor, 
“is a change of diet.” 
diet? Good heavens, we've had a new 
girl every week for the past six 
months!""—Judge. 


“A change of 





Small Boy: “I want a box of pills, 
please.” 


The Chemist: “What kind, my boy? 
Anti-bilious?” 


Small Boy: “No, it’s uncle. sir.” 





First Anti-Suffragist: “She is neg- 


Second Anti-Suffragist: “Why is she 
doing that?” 





women registering to vote. 


“Some silly excuse. Says the chil- 


lecting her game of bridge dreadfully.” | 


$50,000 FUND 





Previously acknowledged..... $6,829.68 





Caroline E, Wilson......+.++- 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Walkie.......+-++. 1.00 
Agnes E. Ryan.....-+-+++ee+s 42.00 
Rhode Island W. S. A. pledge. . 25.00 
The Anthony Circle.......... 5.00 

In memory of Mary Frost 
Munroe, second contribution. 10.00 
Adelaide M. Harding......... 10.00 
$6,923.68 


Send all contributions to Jessie Ash- 
ley, 505 Fifth avenue, New York City. 





LITERARY NOTICES 





For Freedom. By 
Metropolitan Press 
Cloth, $1; paper, 50c. 
This little book contains more lofty 
thoughts and ideas truly poetical] than 
many more pretentious volumes. It is 
notoriously hard to unite reform and 
art, but Mr. Atkinson has managed to 
clothe his spirited little sermons in 
verses good enough to drive home 
the moral by the aid of metre and 
rhyme. He is a warm advocate of 
the single tax, and the first part of 
his book is devoted to verses on that 
subject, the last part to more persona! 
poems. A good specimen of the 
former is 

Earth’s Greatest Crop 

Ho! Seller in the market place, 

How fares our grain crop now? 
Devours the green bug still apace? 
Will sun or frost win in the race? 

Is it dry enough to plow? 


Will Atkinson, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ho! Watcher in the market place, 
How fares our crop of men? 

In city street, in city slum, 
Unheeded little children come; 
Shall they grow up to do God’s will, 
Or labor for the devil still? 


Ho! Statesmen, ye who make men’s 
laws, 

Learn wisdom from the past! 

'f your laws yet defy God’s will 

And rob toil of its earnings still, 
Driving our babes to mine and mill, 
How may our nation last? 


One of the best of the more per- 
sonal poems is entitled 


To Our Son 

In coming days, when they shall say 
to thee, 

“Thou canst not see thy mother,” dear 
son, say, 

“T see her in the foam-capped waves 
at sea, 

Whose white souls may not vie with 
hers; 

She shed all troubles as the sea sheds 
spray; 


I see her lofty nature in those firs 
Whose gothic arches call God’s wor- 
shippers.” 


Each rose of her dear loveliness-may 
tell, 

And every 
praise; 

The violet speaks her sweetness in its 
dell, 

The golden-rod may measure forth her 
worth, 

Whose gold was heaven’s own and 
not of earth. 

The sunflower types her faithful soul 
that stays 

Fixed _— to the sun that she loves 
well. 


lily murmurs forth her 


And when amid a field of ripening 
wheat 

A breeze may ripple it like waves at 
sea, 

So was the golden glory of her hair. 

And all things lovely, if they be com- 
plete, 

Must some way in her tender radi- 
ance share. 

Weak are all words to tell her loss 


to me, 

So softly bound in love’s sweet bonds, 
yet free. 

Where gently murmuring, wooing 


waters meet, 

“This holds,” then say, “some hint of 
her sweet voice, 

Which bade all hearts that heard her 
to rejoice.” 

If perched upon some lofty mountain 
seat 

Thou seest an eagle fly straight at the 
sun, 

So straightly flew her soul to heaven 
won 

Rejoicing 
feat 


over sin and death’s de- 


And if, in some great conflict yet to 
come, 

Thou mayst shed thy young blood for 
liberty, 

Thank God for that; and though no 
martial drum 

Nerve thee for death, then to thine 
inner ear 

Shall come thy mother’s voice; hark 
well to hear: 

“This bliss, dear son, I’ve asked that 
heaven grant me!” 

Then nobly die, because she lives in 
thee. 


This must go to the heart of any- 
one who has had and lost a noble 
mother. The form of the verses is 
often inferior to their substance; but 
the author makes his apology for this 
at the outset by quoting a translation 
from Petéfi, the young Hungarian 
poet who died in the war for his 
country’s freedom more than sixty 
years ago, and whose beautiful apirit 


Take these lines to close: 


‘Tis not love, though it may wear 

love’s seeming, 

That cometh in the sun to flee when 

shadows fall. 

Oh, shame not love by such an idle 

dreaming! 

Shadow time to true love is the sweet- 
est time of all. A. 8. B. 





(Concluded from Page 55.) 


her early struggles, when she battled 
against the grinding hardships of a 
narrow New England life, when she 
worked at menial tasks and lived on 
a mere pittance to obtain a college edu- 
cation, who knew her when she taught 
school on her arrival in Montana and 
studied law; and those who assisted in 
the last Territorial Legislature in pass- 
ing the law which gave her the privi- 
lege of practising law; knew the diffi- 
culties which she encountered in her 
early practice—these are the people 
who knew that hers was a brave heart 
and a staunch character. Through her 
gyeat struggles she reached the honored 
position in her profession and in 
social life which she filled when death 
claimed her. Though in a land dis- 
tant from her birth and where neither 
kith nor kin will stand beside her, there 
will be many who will shed tears of 
sorrow when she is laid at rest. And 
for long years Ella Knowles Haskell 
will be held in tender memory by her 
host of friends in Butte.” 

For several years Mrs. Haskell had 
not been in good health. With a view 
to improving her condition she went 
abroad last year for rest and travel. 
Although it was evident on her return 
that she had not gained much, she 
took up her work and activities with 
her usual vigor, and continued until 
stricken with her last illness. She 
was ill but ten days, and was under 
the care of her devoted friend and 
physician, Dr. Grace Wilson Cahoon. 
All the organizations to which she be- 





longed paid her honors at her funeral, 


and members of the Silver Bow 
Association acted as pallbearers, 





Dr. Maude Glasgow of New y 
writes: “The Woman’s Journ; 
mine of useful information, 
esting and helpful.” 


Or 
i] is, 
50 inte, 





A young preacher staying g 
clergy house was in the habit of , 
tiring to his room for an hour or mor 
each day to practice pulpit Oratory 
At such times he filled the house wig 
sounds of fervor and pathos, ang 
emptied it of almost everything else 

Phillips Brooks—so the story goes. 
chanced to be visiting a friend thers 
one day when the budding orator wy 
holding forth. 


“Gracious me!” exclaimed thy 
Bishop. “Pray, what might that be» 

“Sit down, Bishop,” his friend tt 
plied. “That’s only young D. pray 


tising what he preaches.”—lInterior. 








DO YOU KNoW 


That the little Question Maric slip, 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who arg 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of thes 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some courage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay {p 
the long run. Have we all a littl 
courage to spare? 


Order the slips at 10 cents a hun. 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 685 Boylston &t, 
Boston, 





THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON | 








HOLLI 


ST. THEATRE. 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 





Beginning FES. 20, Evenings. at 8, Mats, Wed, and Sat, 


FREDERIC THOMPSON presents 


The Spendthriit 


WITH 
EDMUND BREESE and THAIS MAGRANE 





Cha Jes Frobman and 
William Harris, Les- 








COLONIAL =r 


sees and Managers. 





LAST TWO WEEKS 








Evening Overture at 7.50 sharp. 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 








CHARLES FROH 
THE BEST OF ALL 


DOLLAR PRINCESS 


With DONALD BRIAN and 99 other favorites 


MAN PRESENTS 
MUSICAL COMEDIES 
E 





Feb. 27. THE GIRL OF MY DREAMS, with John Hyams, Lella Mclniye 





PARK 


THEATRE 
Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 


By JA 
CHORU 





Evenings at 8.10 
Matinees 


Wed. and Sat. at 2.10 PRIC 


HENRY B. HARRIS Presents 


QMMUTERS 


A New Farcical Comedy 
THE 


MES FORBES, Author of “THE 
S LADY” and “THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN.” 


ES: $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c, 25¢c. 














MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 
Telephone Tremont 8t. 
3022 Oxford near Boylston St. 


Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. 


EVENINGS AT 8. 


WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 


Last Two Weeks 
Beginning February 20 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, 





OFFERS 


AD 


Entire Orchestra $1.50 
Family Circle 50¢ 


Seats Two Weeks in Advance 


Balcony $1.00 and 75c 
Gallery (unreserved) 25¢ 


: - 
SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHUNE 3022 OXFORD 





Beginning Monday, Feb’y 20 
LIEBLER & CO.’S 
Production of 


Fourth 
Estate 


By Joseph Medill Patterson 2"? 
Harriet Ford. 


Same cast as seen 6 mos. |" 


N. Y. City, 6 mos. in Chicago. 


Best Seats $1.50 
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that of the author of this little book 
resembles in more than one respect. 
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